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Last  July  in  my  presidential  address  before  the  depart- 
ment of  higher  education  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, I  discussed  some  of  the  new  problems  which  the 
recent  enormous  growth  of  colleges  and  universities  has 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  teaching  and  administrative 
officers.  This  address  was  given  before  a  company  of 
teachers,  and  I  had  not  intended  to  give  it  to  the  general 
public  until  a  Chicago  reporter  borrowed  my  manuscript 
and  in  true  yellow  journalistic  style  exploited  one  part  of 
my  discussion.  Speaking  today  from  the  same  basis  of 
facts,  but  having  in  mind  the  students  who  will  hear  me,  I 
shall  try  to  treat  my  subject  more  especially  from  their 
point  of  view. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  details  of  the  recent  growth 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  education.  A  few  outstanding 
facts  will  suffice.  In  1830  one  in  each  3,200  persons  was  a 
college  student.  By  1890  the  ratio  had  become  one  in  each 
1,350.  Today,  according  to  census  returns,  there  is  one 
college  or  university  student  from  each  group  of  450  or 
500.  Since  1890  our  population  has  increased  approxi- 
mately one-half,  while  the  number  of  college  students  has 
practically  quadrupled. 

In  twenty  years  the  number  of  students  in  some  of  our 
larger  institutions  has  increased  from  two  to  nine  fold. 
The  University  of  Nebraska  now  has  a  yearly  attendance 
about  equal  to  the  number  of  students  in  all  American  col- 
leges and  universities  eighty  years  ago.  Nor  has  this 
growth  been  confined  to  the  larger  institutions.  Some  of 
our  relatively  small  and  struggling  colleges  now  contain 
more  students  than  did  Yale  in  the  early  days  of  our  last 
century,  and  the  presidents  of  these  institutions  are  less 
in  touch  with  the  student  body  than  the  deans  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  great  universities. 

This  phenomenon — if  it  be  phenomenal — has  not  been 
confined  to  America.  In  spite  of  the  greatly  increased 
severity  of  requirements  for  graduation,  the  German  gov- 
ernment finds  it  impossible,  or  impractical,  to  restrict  the 
number  of  students.  Forty  years  ago,  as  compared  with 
America,  Germany  was  fairly  well  developed.  Since  then 
but  one  university  has  been  founded,  and  that  was  largely 
for  political  reasons,  in  the  provinces  annexed  from 
France.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  during  these  forty  years 
the  number  of  students  in  German  universities  has  nearly 
trebled.  In  his  time  Bismarck  feared  the  presence  in  Ger- 
many of  a  "learned  proletariat."  Were  he  alive  today,  and 
lie  to  judge  the  situation  according  to  numbers  alone, 
hie  Cear  would  certainly  be  increased. 

When  in  college  I  read  a  newspaper  account  of  an  inter- 
mit h  I 'resident  Eliot.  It  seemed  that  one  of  the  bat- 
tleships ol  >  white  fleet  was  in  Boston  harbor,  and 
President  Eliot,  while  looking  it  over,  remarked  that  the 
five  million  dollars  invested  in  it  were  equal  to  about  the 
entire  endowment  of  Harvard  University.  Incidentally,  he 
made  some  comparisons — in  which  I  heartily  sympathized 
—of  the  relative  value  to  the  country  of  the  battleship  and 


the  college.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  whole  United 
States  only  a  few  heavily  endowed  institutions.  Now  the 
endowment  of  American  colleges  and  universities  amounts 
to  more  than  $250,000,000,  while  their  buildings  and  per- 
manent equipment  are  valued  at  as  much  more.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  now  receives  from  public  funds  an 
amount  equal  to  the  income,  at  current  interest  rates,  from 
an  endowment  of  $15,000,000;  the  Universities  of  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  California  receive  from  similar 
sources  from  two  to  four  times  as  much. 

I  can  recall  the  time  when  some  of  the  older  preachers 
of  a  certain  denomination — now  famous  for  its  colleges 
and  universities — occasionally  thanked  the  Lord  in  prayer 
that  their  backs  had  never  been  whitewashed  by  college 
walls.  "Book  farmers"  were  once  the  joke  of  agricultural 
communities.  Even  around  the  lobbies  of  Washington 
hotels,  if  we  are  able  to  believe  the  stories  handed  down 
to  us,  college  men  were  once  sneered  at  by  some  of  their 
backwoods  colleagues  in  Congress  as  "them  literary  fel- 
lows." All  this  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  are  now  just 
reaching  the  high  tide  of  a  movement  which  began  with 
the  Renaissance.  As  never  before  we  are  recognizing  the 
increased  value  which  education  gives  the  individual. 
More  and  more  we  see  the  value  of  that  great  accumula- 
tion of  human  knowledge  and  experience  which  we  call 
civilization.  We  now  know  that  knowledge  is  not  primarily 
a  thing  of  the  cloister,  but  a  thing  of  and  for  the  street, 
the  factory,  the  farm;  that  anything  which  helps  explain 
the  world  about  us,  our  relations  with  one  another,  or  our 
own  existence,  is  worthy  of  careful,  painstaking  investiga-  - 
tion;  that  nothing  which  influences  the  welfare  or  happi- 
ness of  human  life  is  unworthy  of  our  patient  scrutiny. 

To  illustrate  the  leadership  in  the  nation's  life  which 
this  educational  awakening  has  given  our  colleges  and 
universities,  I  need  only  remind  you  that  in  the  present 
campaign  the  three  leading  candidates  are  alumni  of  three 
of  the  four  oldest  American  institutions.  To  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  their  campaigns  have  been  managed  by 
fellow-alumni.  The  contest  is  stirring  the  blood  of  the 
"Old  Grad"  far  more  than  would  any  intercollegiate  boat 
race  with  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  as  the  contestants. 
The  present  president  of  the  United  States  has  depended 
upon  Yale  for  the  solution  of  many  perplexing  scientific 
problems.  Whether  or  not  the  principal  source  of  such 
advice  shall  be  changed  to  Harvard  or  Princeton  is  one  of 
the  questions  which  the  American  people,  in  the  coming 
election,  will  incidentally  and  quite  unconsciously  decide. 
Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  a  club  of  vulgar  plutocrats,  are 
college  graduates.  In  the  House,  where  rampant  democ- 
racy is  supposed  to  run  riot,  a  similar  ratio  prevails. 
When  we  realize  that  even  with  the  recent  great  increase 
in  numbers,  there  are  probably  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  living  college  graduates,  and  that  of  this 
number  not  over  two  hundred  thousand  have  been  out  of 
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college  long  enough  to  win  distinction,  these  percentages 
are  truly  Btartllng.  I  do  not,  of  course,  assert  thai  in  all 
these  lolltlcal  prominence  has  been  the  direct   result 

of  college  training.    The  boy  who    has  it  in  him"  to  go  to 

congiess,  probably  "has  it  in  him"  to  go  to  college.  In  a 
sense  the  college  sifts  out  the  incompetent  as  well  as  de- 
velops the  competent.  Nevertheless,  for  the  young  man 
who  has  been  through  college  the  probability  of  obtaining 
recognition  is,  according  to  statistics,  about  forty  times  as 
.meat  as  for  his  untrained  colleague  of  equal  years. 

To  suppose,  however,  that  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion exist  for  and  influence  only  those  who  enter  their 
walls  as  students,  would  be  a  mistake.  Groups  of  men 
coming  together  in  the  university  atmosphere  as  teachers 
and  students  form  centers  of  culture,  of  knowledge,  of  in- 
vestigation, which  profoundly  influence  the  community  and 
the  whole  national  life.  Without  the  inspiring  presence 
of  pupils  and  academic  friends,  and  outside  the  atmosphere 
of  Bowdoin  and  Harvard,  Longfellow  could  hardly  have 
written  many  of  his  beautiful  poems;  had  his  chair  of 
anatomy  been  a  part  of  the  old  time  commercial  medical 
college,  much  of  the  work  of  Holmes  would  have  been  left 
undone.  Outside  of  the  scientific  university  environment, 
Babcock  could  hardly  have  invented  his  wonderful  milk 
test,  which  has  revolutionized  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
entire  world.  These  instances  are  mentioned  at  random 
to  show  that  often  the  influence  of  the  institution  is  more 
potent  than  we  think,  and  that  it  often  lights  up  an  entire 
community,  as  the  lights  of  a  city  reflected  from  overhang- 
ing clouds,  the  source  unseen,  illuminate  a  whole  country- 
side. 

Very  often  colonists  in  a  new  land  lose  step  with  the 
march  of  progress  in  the  mother  country.  French  Canada 
is  remarkably  like  certain  French  provinces  of  two  or 
three  centuries  ago.  The  South  African  Boers  retain  the 
stubbornness  and  harshness  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the 
old  Dutch  people.  Our  own  progressive  Mennonites,  be- 
fore coming  to  America,  lived  much  the  same  life  as  their 
German  fathers  lived  before  they  went  to  Russia.  Some 
of  us,  even,  retain  in  our  speech  certain  New  England  ex- 
pressions taken  from  the  English  of  Elizabeth's  time, 
which  have  been  entirely  dropped  from  the  English  of 
England  itself.  In  America,  howevev,  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  higher  education  has  saved  us  from  any  worse 
provincialism.  Through  the  universities  we  have  been  able 
to  learn  of,  understand,  and  get  in  touch  with  great  move- 
ments originating  elsewhere,  and  to  a  very  large  extent 
our  schools  have  been  the  interpreters  as  well  as  the  im- 
porters of  ideas.  They  have  helped  to  prepare  for  broader 
internationalism;  in  the  intellectual  world  they  have  rein- 
forced the  truth,  long  ago  stated  in  religious  terms,  "He 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth." 
More  and  more,  study  and  investigation  teach  us  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  the  race  and  the  immeasurable  value  of  the 
broadest  and  freest  exchange  of  thot.  More  and  more 
the  colleges  and  universities,  the  organized  instruments  of 
study  and  research,  must  be  depended  upon  to  produce  the 
men  and  women  who  will  preach  the  new  doctrine  of 
human  welfare  and  world-patriotism.  In  the  world  at  large 
as  well  as  in  the  comparatively  new  and  fruitful  American 
field,  higher  education  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 


one  of  the  greatest   factors  in   bl  about    lnt(  I 

peace,  conciliation,  and  good  will. 

Great   as  has  been  the  growth  of  our  colleges  and   uni- 
versities,   these    institutions    have    hardly    kept   pace    with 
the  demand   for   the   best   portion   of  their   product— a  de- 
mand,   I    admit,   which    they   did   a   great   deal    to    create. 
Never  before  has  the  public  so  fully  believed  that  the  cure  \ 
for  the  ills  of  education  is  more  education;    never  b< 
have  educators  been  so  ready  and  willing  to  examine  both    ' 
university  conditions  and   the  university  product,  and   by 
criticism,   readjustment,   and   reform,   increase   the   institu- 
tions' contribution  to  human  happiness  and  progress. 

These  things  are  mentioned  principally  to  impress  upon 
the  students  just  entering  the  University  that  they  are 
taking  part  in  a  modern  movement  of  enormous  extent 
and  far-reaching  importance;  that,  while  affecting  Amer- 
ica more  profoundly  than  any  other  country,  it  is  a  great 
world-movement.  That  it  should  be  most  marked  in  the 
world's  greatest  democracy  is  natural  and  most  encour- 
aging. Under  another  form  of  government,  to  allow  the 
benefits  of  education  to  percolate  from  the  educated  few 
down  thru  the  masses  might  bring  us  national  success,  but 
in  a  democracy  such  a  condition  is  unthinkable.  If  our 
republic  is  to  be  one  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  citizen 
must  do  his  own  thinking.  Moreover,  he  must  have 
economic  as  well  as  intellectual  and  political  freedom.  His 
education  must  enable  him  to  earn  his  own  living  without 
cringing  for  favor  before  any  one.  Upon  sound  industrial 
educational,  then,  quite  as  much  as  upon  sound  cultural 
education,  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic  depends.  That 
the  people  of  our  country  have  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly reached  the  same  conclusion,  the  number  of  engineer- 
ing, technical,  and  professional  schools  established  during 
the  last  thirty  years  is  sufficient  proof.  The  most  recent 
phase  of  this  expansion  of  industrial  education  is  the  enor- 
mous influx  into  our  agricultural  colleges.  To  a  large 
extent  this  influx  has  resulted  from  the  desire  for  higher 
education  of  the  man  who  will  manage  his  own  tract  of 
land,  and  who,  both  by  his  industrial  efficiency  and  by  his 
manner  of  living  will  exemplify  the  typical  American  citi- 
zen, at  his  highest  state  of  efficiency,  culture,  and  social 
and  economic  independence.  To  insure  these  benefits  to 
him  and  to  every  other  American  citizen  must,  in  a  con- 
stantly increasing  degree,  be  the  work  of  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

It  follows  that  while  the  number  of  graduates  is  increas- 
ing, the  country's  capacity  for  making  use  of  these  gradu- 
ates is  also  increasing.  Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe,  in  America  at  least  we  shall  never  fear  the 
presence  in  our  midst  of  a  "learned  proletariat" — tho  we 
can  imagine  a  proletariat  of  the  unlearned  who  have  been 
to  college.  It  follows,  also,  that  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  continue  their  work  of  helping  to  make  life  in- 
America  the  fullest,  freest,  and  most  complete  obtainable 
anywhere,  and  that  the  net  results  of  popular  education  are 
sure  to  be  good.  The  success  of  the  movement  as  a  whole 
is  assured;  the  problem  is  an  individual  rather  than  a 
national  one. 

How  is  the  individual  student's  career  to  be  shaped? 
How  shall  he  adjust  himself  to  this  forward  movement  in 
education?    The  interests  of  the  student's  life  might  rather 
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;  '-urately  be  classified  as  follows:  First  and  foremost, 
there  are  his  college  duties,  which  include  attention  to  his 
studies  and  the  obtaining  of  his  grades.  Second,  there  are 
worthy  outside  activities,  some  of  which  are  important 
•  nut",  I  thot  two  years  ago,  to  make  the  subject  of  my  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  convocation.  Finally,  there  are  un- 
worthy outside  activities.  Between  the  last  two  there  is 
no  sharp  line  of  division.  Their  character  is  determined 
less  by  their  intrinsic  nature  than  by  the  student's  treat- 
ment of  them,  and  each  student  must  make  his  own  classi- 
fication. As  a  result  of  recent  investigation,  however,  cer- 
tain facts  stand  out  pretty  prominently.  That  the  student 
who  engages  in  many  activities,  who  makes  many  friends, 
who  acquires  much  popularity,  who  is  a  leader,  in  either 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense,  of  the  student  body  or  a  section  of 
it,  who  is  one  of  the  aggressive  fellows  about  the  institu- 
tion, is  very  likely  to  win  in  the  game  of  life  whether  or 
not  he  amounts  to  much  in  his  studies,  is  a  popular  myth. 
This  is  sometimes,  but  not  usually,  true.  "College  honors," 
says  William  Allen  White,  "are  nice  but  not  conclusive." 
But  of  the  various  types  of  college  honors  those  that  come 
as  the  result  of  serious  study  are  clearly  indicative,  other 
honors  are  not  seriously  suggestive,  of  future  success. 

Carefully  prepared  statistics  show  that  generally  speak- 
ing those  who  have  been  successful  in  their  real  university 
work  are  afterward  successful  in  their  life  work;  that  the 
student  who  utterly  neglects  his  real  business  in  favor  of 
the  second  or  third  division  in  my  classification,  usually, 
when  he  gets  into  the  busy  world,  treats  his  real  business 
there  in  very  much  the  same  way.  Among  students,  and 
even  alumni,  unreal  values  often  exist.  How  often,  in  a 
gathering  of  the  latter,  have  I  heard  some  such  remark  as 
this:  "Isn't  it  astonishing  how  A  is  getting  on?  As  a  stu- 
dent he  never  did  much  but  grind,  never  had  much  influence 
with  the  fellows — and  now  see  where  he  is."  On  the  other 
hand:  "How  B  has  disappointed  us.  In  the  University  he 
was  prominent  in  everything.  Chairman  of  the  freshman 
hop,  editor  of  the  'Rag,'  president  of  his  class,  he  was  the 
soul  of  student  enterprises — and  yet  he's  never  seemed  to 
do  anything  since  he  graduated."  Now,  I  do  not  belittle 
student  activities.  Many  of  our  best  students  have  been 
excellent  scholars,  and  student  leaders  as  well;  but  in  the 
very  great  majority  of  cases  the  student  who  does  his 
regular  work  faithfully  and  honestly  is  acquiring  the 
equipment  which  will  insure  his  success  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  student 
whose  chief  interest  is  in  outside  activities,  for  valuable 
as  the  experience  gained  from  such  enterprise  may  be, 
they  cannot  give  the  special  training  or  the  thoro  dis- 
cipline upon  which  efficiency  and  success  in  modern  soci- 
ety depends. 

The  very  prevalence  of  the  college  diploma  gives  it  more 
and  at  the  same  time  less  than  its  old  value.  I  think  I  can 
reconcile  this  apparent  contradiction.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  possession  of  a  doctors'  degree  from  a  great  university 
would  practically  guarantee  one  a  relatively  good  teaching 
position  in  an  American  institution.  The  degree  was  rare 
and  held  in  high  esteem;  it  had  a  commercial  value.  When 
1  first  visited  Germany  I  asked  if  the  same  condition  pre- 
vailed there;  if  the  degree  in  any  way  guaranteed  its 
possessor  a  position.     I  found  that  in  Germany  it  has  no 


such  value,  yet  it  is  even  more  necessary  than  here.  With- 
out this  degree  one  cannot  hope  for  a  career  in  the  univer- 
sities or  the  higher  government  service.  Practically  all 
members  of  the  diplomatic  service  and  all  editors  of  im- 
portant journals  hold  this  degree.  Guaranteeing  nothing, 
it  is  a  prerequisite  for  a  great  many  things.  In  the  same 
way  the  American  college  or  university  diploma,  no  longer 
a  rarity,  is  less  and  less  a  guaranty  of  success,  but  more 
and  more  the  key  that  may  unlock  the  door  of  opportunity. 
How,  then,  does  this  affect  the  individual  student?  In  this 
way:  He  must  now  strive  not  only  for  a  degree,  but  also 
for  the  mental  equipment,  the  efficiency,  which  will  make 
him  a  marked  man.  To  insure  himself  against  failure,  he 
must  do  his  work  with  credit  to  himself.  Today  scant  in- 
terest is  felt  in  the  "sluffer"  who  has  obtained  enuf  pass- 
ing grades  to  secure  a  university  diploma.  If  it  be  true 
that  a  graduate's  chances  of  dictinction  are  forty  times  as 
good  as  those  of  his  non-academic  fellow  citizens,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly also  true  that  the  student  of  distinction  has  an 
equal  advantage  over  his  mediocre  classmate. 

Fundamental  tho  these  things  are,  to  make  the  most  of 
his  college  course  a  student  must  do  more  than  "be  good 
and  get  his  lessons."  Much  depends  upon  his  mental  atti- 
tude .toward  the  possibilities  before  him.  Think  for  a  mo- 
ment how  the  sculptor  of  the  noble  Lincoln  monument  on 
our  state  house  grounds  must  have  approached  his  task. 
From  our  own  efforts  to  comprehend  it  in  its  completed 
form,  we  can  get  some  suggestion  of  the  artist's  mental 
processes.  Any  one  with  good  eyesight  can  look  at  it;  any 
one  with  a  little  curiosity  can  ascertain  its  cost;  anyone 
with  a  little  knowledge  of  mathematics  can  estimate  its 
size  and  calculate  its  weight.  But  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  artist's  work  one  must  approach  it  studiously,  rev- 
erently, and  with  enthusiasm;  he  must  look  not  for  the 
outward  and  visible  form  but  for  the  inner  substance  and 
significance.  In  somewhat  the  same  way  you  must  ap- 
proach your  college  course.  No  one  can  tell  you  exactly, 
how  to  make  the  most  of  your  four  years  here;  all  others 
can  do  is  to  point  you  to  certain  fundamentals.  Chief 
among  them,  perhaps,  is  respect  for  your  undertaking. 
With  this  in  mind  I  have  given  you  brief  suggestions  of  the 
splendid  past  and  triumphant  present  of  the  movement  in 
which  you  are  permitted  to  take  part.  You  must  approach 
your  work  fearlessly  and  high-heartedly,  determined  to 
realize  the  best,  willing  to  sacrifice  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  to  the  larger  things  before  you.  You  must  fine? 
pleasure  in  your  work,  and  not  degenerate  into  finding  .it 
drudgery.  Above  all  else,  avoid  cynicism  toward  the  es- 
sentials of  college  life.  Cynical  conversation  is  generally 
a  most  empty  substitute  for  real  interchange  of  bright 
ideas,  and  cynicism  itself  is  the  cheapest  counterfeit  of 
mental  brilliancy.  In  a  word,  the  cynic  is  usually  a  vulgar 
"knocker"  who  has  borrowed  the  mantle  of  culture.  I 
urge  you,  then,  to  pursue  your  work  with  a  courage  and 
enthusiasm  worthy  of  the  movement  of  which  you  are 
now  a  part,  and  with  the  high  mindedness  due  to  the 
privileges  which  are  yours. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  congratulate  the  freshmen  before 
me,  because  they  are  entering  college  with  the  full  ad- 
vantages of  present-day  thot,  feeling,  and  inspiration.  For 
a  full  life  and  experience  you  have  a  better  opportunity 
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than  any  other  class  that  ever  entered  the  University; 
and  more  than  that,  you  are  entering  at  a  time  when,  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind,  altruistic  ideals 
ail.  Your  success  in  college  will  benefit  not  only  your- 
selves and  those  nearest  you;  but  it  will  renew  the  state's 
faith  in  the  efficiency  of  higher  education.  Speaking  spe- 
cifically, the  University  of  Nebraska,  in  spite  of  its  very 
creditable  record,  is  greatly  in  need  of  resources  for  secur- 
ing and  retaining  upon  its  faculty  the  best  teachers  and 
thinkers.  Today,  also,  the  need  of  grounds,  buildings,  and 
other  material  equipment  is  greater  than  ever  before.  If 
the  people  of  the  state  hesitate  at  all  to  provide  these 
things,  it  is  a  natural  hesitation,  arising  from  their  desire 
to  feel  sure  that  the  students  are  worthy  of  these  ad- 
vantages. By  successful  study,  by  clean  living,  by  main- 
taining high  ideals,  you  can  do  more  than  any  one  else  to 
make  them  ready,  even  anxious,  to  contribute  the  material 
and  moral  support  necessary  to  place  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  the  front  rank  of  this  world  educational  move- 
ment. 


SOME    IMPRESSIONS    OF    EUROPE 
H.  W.  Caldwell 

In  returning  to  Nebraska  after  a  year  in  Europe  one 
finds  that  his  point  of  view  has  changed  materially.  He 
flatters  himself  that  his  horizon  has  widened,  and  his 
provincialism  decreased.  He  has  had  the  thought  driven 
home  that  the  United  States  is  not  the  only  progressive 
country.  The  peoples  and  nations  of  Europe  are  earnest, 
active,  and  thoroughly  alive.  Industrially  and  socially 
they  are  studying  their  problems  with  scientific  care.  But 
these  very  facts  give  him  a  new  enthusiasm,  for  he  appre- 
ciates how  much  there  is  in  the  world  worth  while.  He 
becomes  more  earnest  in  his  endeavor  to  make  our  young 
people  more  zealous  in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge.  In  the 
first  place  he  appreciates  better  what  the  world  contains 
for  them,  and  in  the  next  place  he  understands  how  nec- 
essary it  is  that  our  schools  should  become  more  effective 
if  we  are  to  become  the  world's  leader  in  civilization  as 
well  as  in  wealth  and  mere  bigness. 

In  art  the  United  States  is  a  mere  tyro;  but  this  very 
fact  makes  the  true  citizen  more  earnest  in  his  endeavor 
to  arouse  and  diffuse  the  artistic  sentiment  here.  In  a 
German  or  Italian  city,  the  child  absorbs  a  love  for,  and  a 
knowledge  of,  the  beautiful,  because  it  is  before  him  on 
every  side.  Beautiful  statues,  artistic  buildings,  the  finest 
paintings  are  almost  his  daily  food.  Of  music  he  must 
become  a  devotee,  for  bands,  orchestras,  and  choirs  in 
churches  furnish  him  the  best  almost  every  day  of  his 
life.  His  love  of  history  may  be  stimulated  by  a  visit  to 
the  very  remains  themselves  of  the  events  of  which  he 
studies.  The  last  we  cannot  duplicate;  but  in  art,  music, 
the  beautiful,  we  can  in  time  give  our  boys  and  girls  the 
environment  in  which  they  may  absorb  the  love  for  them, 
and  gain  the  knowledge  of  them  directly  and  not  through 
books.  Real  knowledge,  one  comes  to  understand  better 
than  ever  before,  is  gained  by  contact  with  the  actual 
things,  rather  than  by  reading  of  them. 

One  not  only  comes  to  understand  how  big  the  world  is, 
and  how  much  it  contains  that  is  worth  knowing,  but  he 
also  gets  some  insight  into  the  differences  between  a  scant 
and  a  dense  population.  It  requires  experience  for  him 
to  realize  that  when  the  resources  are  vast  and  the  labor- 
ers few,  there  is  great  waste;  and  perhaps  the  actual  in- 
crement to  wealth  may  not  be  greater  than  in  the  case 
where  the  resources  are  meager  and  the  laborers  many,  for 
then  waste  is  eliminated.  The  Po  valley  in  Italy  is  like 
a  garden;  the  country  around  Naples,  and  Paris  also,  is 
rich  because  every  foot  of  the  soil  is  made  to  produce  its 
best;     weeds   are   unknown,   and   extensive    cultivation    is 


replaced  by  the  most  intensive,  one  crop  following  another 
in  scientific   rotation. 

Again  while  one  learns  that  human  nature  has  many 
common  qualities,  whatever  its  language,  he  also 
learns  that  each  nation  has  its  peculiar  character- 
istics, and  its  own  local  problems.  One  finds  in  England 
a  strong  individualism  that  tends  to  hinder  the  pa: 
and  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  common  good.  The  com- 
pulsory insurance  act  is  opposed  as  it  compels  the  strong 
and  prosperous  to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  sick. 
Voluntary  aid  might  be  willingly  rendered,  but  when  the 
law  tries  to  force  a  contribution  rebellion  arises.  The  re- 
sult is  that  today  England  and  Scotland  have  greater  vis- 
ible signs  of  poverty,  more  people  with  worn-out  shoes 
and  ragged  clothes  and  filthy  bodies  than  any  nation  in 
western  Europe;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is  less 
wealth;  it  only  shows  that  community  spirit  and  pride  is 
little  developed.  Germany  on  the  other  hand  has  realized 
a  fair  degree  of  social  organization.  A  beggar  is  scarcely 
to  be  found;  a  ragged,  dirty,  and  unwholesome  looking  in- 
dividual might  be  searched  for  in  vain.  An  unkempt  child 
in  school  is  unknown.  •  Pride  in  external  appearances,  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  community,  have  reduced  almost 
to  zero  uncleanliness,  and  visible  proofs  of  poverty.  The 
community  good  is  replacing  the  individualism  of  the  past. 
Germany  ranks  first  among  the  nations  in  her  scientific 
spirit,  perfect  organization,  and  protection  of  her  masses. 
Politically  she  is  less  free  than  America  or  England;  but 
educationally  and  socially  she  ranks  perhaps  foremost. 
Her  universal  education  is  telling;  and  the  mark  "made 
in  Germany"  is  invading  every  nation  of  the  world.  Her 
cities  are  models  of  cleanliness  and  good  government; 
their  growth  ranks  with  that  of  our  own  cities. 

In  many  ways  one  finds  Italy  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe — not  merely  because  you  see  in 
Rome,  Verona,  and  everywhere  in  fact,  signs  of  her  great- 
ness in  Roman  days;  not  simply  because  the  art  of 
Raphael,  Michelangelo,  and  Leonardo,  with  hundreds  of 
others,  fill  her  galleries  with  the  most  glorious  of  paint- 
ings and  sculptures;  but  because  Italy  today  is  prosper- 
ous and  progressive.  Her  people  are  interesting  and  full 
of  fire;  their  patriotism  and  love  of  Italy  reunited  is  urg- 
ing them  forward  with  a  rapidity  that  few  nations  are  sur- 
passing. It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  Italy  is  for  a 
third  time  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  world's  history.  But 
enough.  In  a  column  one  can  only  hint  at  the  thousand 
interesting  things  that  make  a  year  in  Europe  a  bonanza 
to  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  uses  them. 


A   SUMMER   IN   THE  SAND   HILLS 

The  middle  of  last  June  five  young  women  from  the 
botany  department  of  the  University  started  for  a  sum- 
mer's work  in  the  sand  hills  of  eastern  Cherry  county. 
The  sand  hills  may  not  seem  an  ideal  place  for  a  summer 
outing,  but  to  a  party  of  enthusiastic  botanists  it  proved  a 
most  delightful  one.  From  Lincoln  to  Woodlake  the 
prairies  were  one  mass  of  flowers  constantly  changing  in 
form  and  color  and  each  new  one  seeming  more  beautiful 
than  its  predecessors.  Nor  did  this  mass  of  bloom  cease 
when  the  sand  hills  were  reached. 

From  Woodlake  the  journey  was  completed  by  a  drive 
of  thirty  miles  over  the  hills  and  through  the  winding 
meadows  between  them.  One  wagon  carrying  the  baggage 
and  scientific  apparatus  was  driven  by  a  boy  from  the 
ranch  on  which  was  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  party. 
The  other  wagon  carried  the  members  of  the  party  and 
was  driven  by  them.  And  here  the  botany  work  began  in 
reality.  Every  few  minutes  the  team  was  stopped  while 
some  one  gathered  a  new  flower.  Between  times  the  flow- 
ers were  examined  and  identified.  Thus  the  time  passed 
and  thirty  miles  was  covered  with  scarcely  the  realiza- 
tion of  it. 

In  the  early  afternoon  from  the  top  of  a  sand  hill  the 
party  came  in  sight  of  their  summer's  home  and  a  little 
later  were  welcomed  by  the  cheery  faced  landlady  who 
soon  announced  dinner — and  such  a  dinner,  too,  as  only  a 
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party  of  healthy,  sunburned  girls  could  do  justice  to.  They 
learned  then  what  the  summer  proved,  that  there  was  at 
least  one  good  cook  in  the  sand  hills. 

The  party  occupied  a  little  house  14x16  feet  near  that 
of  the  landlady.  This  served  as  living  room,  bed  room, 
and  laboratory  for  the  five  botanists  and  the  •"mother"  of 
the  party,  and  in  spite  of  the  seeming  impossibility  it  was 
a  very  comfortable  place,  thought  it  must  be  admitted 
that  sometimes  when  two  were  working  with  microscopes 
at  the  table,  one  was  running  the  sterilizer,  another  press- 
ing plants  for  herbarium  specimens,  and  still  another 
identifying  plants,  the  "mother"  found  herself  a  little 
more  comfortable  outside  the  house. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  summer's  work  is  on  Hack- 
berry  lake,  one  of  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  lakes  varying 
in  size  from  merely  tiny  ponds  to  lakes  several  miles  long 
and  wide.  Hackberry  is  one  of  the  larger  lakes  of  the 
group  and  is  also  central.  Within  easy  walking  distance 
are  Clear,  Alkali,  Watts,  Dewey,  and  Dad's,  all  lakes  of 
similar  size,  besides  numerous  smaller  ones.  It  is  the 
presence  of  these  lakes  that  makes  this  part  of  the  sand 
hills  of  special  interest.  In  the  lakes  is  a  rich  water  flora, 
and  in  the  low  meadows  about  them  is  the  rank  vegeta- 
tion of  the  lov: lands,  while  within  a  few  steps  from  this 
rise  the  sand  hills  covered  with  yuccas  and  cactuses.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  instruments  were  run  in  various  locations 
recording  the  wind  velocity,  soil,  air,  and  water  tempera- 
tures and  humidity.  Other  temperature  records  were  also 
taken  and  the  light  intensity  in  the  water  was  studied. 
This  was  done  to  find  as  far  as  possible  the  conditions 
under  which  the  plants  were  growing.  For  the  other  work 
the  party  was  divided.  Two  made  a  special  study  of  water 
plants,  two  others  devoted  their  time  to  a  study  of  plant 
diseases  and  of  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  the  legumes, 
while  the  fifth  studied  plant  abundance  and  identified 
mosses  and  sedges.  For  flowering  plants  in  general  all 
united  in  the  study. 

But  it  was  not  all  work.  The  sand  hills  are  a  place  of 
hospitality.  Horses,  wagons,  and  boats  were  ready  for 
use  and  sometimes  the  botany  girls  were  taken  by  their 
friendly  neighbors  for  long  all-day  drives  to  some  point  of 
interest  and  were  feasted  at  noontime  with  good  things 
from  the  lunch  baskets.  But  these  good  people  never  for- 
got for  a  minute  the  object  of  the  botanists'  visit  to  the 
•  hills,  and  these  jolly  drives  behind  a  four-abreast  and  with 
riding  horses  for  those  who  wished  them  always  led  to 
some  beautiful  spot  of  botanical  interest.  Some  may  won- 
der how  these  "ignorant  ranchers"  knew  what  was  of  in- 
terest— but  the  people  of  the  hills,  if  these  be  a  sample, 
arc  not  ignorant.  They  are  intelligent,  interesting  people 
and  a  people  who  know  and  love  nature. 

Then  each  day  at  five,  books  and  microscopes  were  put 
aside  and  all  went  for  a  swim  in  the  lake  before  supper. 
By  that,  time,  no  matter  how  hot  the  day  had  been,  it  was 
cool  enough  for  comfort.  By  early  bedtime  the  fresh  breeze 
blowing  through  the  room  and  the  quiet  round  about 
brought  sleep  such  as  no  city  can  give.  In  the  morning 
a  six-thirty  breakfast  was  none  too  early,  and  soon  the 
parly  was  scattered  at  their  various  work  over  lakes  and 
hills  some  wading  or  rowing  on  the  lake  gathering  water 
plant,,,  others  tramping  in  search  of  flowers  or  digging 
tunnels  into  the  hills  for  roots.  And  so  the  summer 
ed,  with  no  day  long  enough  and  no  one  ready  to 
leave  when  the  six  weeks  planned  were  over.  Nor  were 
they  ready  when  the  seventh  was  gone.  They  returned, 
not  only  with  quantities  of  botanical  material,  but  with 
brown  faces  and  muscles  that  made  a  twelve-mile  walk 
Hi  rough  loose  sand  as  pleasurable  as  a  drive,  a  ride  or  a 
row  of  a  few  miles — just  a  morning  errand. 

Alter  leaving  the  lakes  the  party  spent  a  few  days  in 
Valentine,  where  the  county  superintendent  opened  her 
home  and  made  the  stay  pleasant,  while  other  friends 
saw  that  the  young  women  found  all  the  plants  possible  in 
the  time. 

Then  a  visit  was  made  to  Long  Pine  canon  and  a  few 
days    spent    on    the    beautiful    shady    hillsides    gathering 


flowers  and  fungi  and  admiring  this  beautiful  bit  of  wood- 
land in  the  midst  of  the  sand  hills. 

The  middle  of  August  the  party  returned,  reluctant  to 
change  outing  suits  for  the  costume  of  everyday  life  and 
feeling  that  the  stay  in  the  hills  had  been  of  profit  in 
every  way. 


THE   OLYMPIC   GAMES 


The  1912  American  Olympic  team  was  picked  from  the 
men  who  showed  ability  in  one  of  the  three  sectional  try- 
outs  held  on  June  8th.  The  tryouts  were  Western,  Cen- 
tral, and  Eastern,  held  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia  respectively.  The  American  Olympic  com- 
mittee met  the  next  day  in  New  York  and  picked  110  men 
from  those  who  competed  in  these  tryouts  successfully  or 
who  had  shown  in  previous  meets  that  they  were  worthy 
of  representing  their  country  in  the  Olympic  games.  By 
June  10th  these  men  were  all  notified  to  be  in  New  York 
ready  to  sail  for  Stockholm  on  the  19th. 

The  committee  had  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
subscription  and  by  the  donations  of  several  wealthy  men 
and  had  chartered  the  steamship  Finland,  one  of  the  Red 
Star  liners,  to  take  the  team  over. 

The  ship  was  fitted  up  with  a  cork  running  track  on  the 
deck,  and  the  men  of  the  team  spent  much  of  their  time 
in  practice  for  their  events. 

The  voyage  was  very  smooth  but  slow.  Fourteen  days 
were  spent  on  the  water  from  New  York  to  Stockholm. 
The  trip  from  New  York  to  Antwerp  took  ten  days.  We 
stayed  in  Antwerp  two  days  and  worked  out  on  the  polo 
field  of  the  athletic  club  at  that  place.  We  sailed  from 
Antwerp  on  the  26th  and  got  into  Stockholm  on  the  30th, 
thus  ending  the  sea.  voyage. 

The  ship  anchored  in  the  harbor  about  two  miles  from 
the  city  and  the  small  steam  launches  of  the  ship  took  the 
athletes  on  or  off  every  half  hour. 

The  men  of  the  team  could  do  little  sightseeing  until 
after  their  events,  as  they  all  had  to  work  very  hard  in 
training  and  spent  most  of  the  rest  of  their  time  in  loung- 
ing around  the  ship. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  spent  very  quietly.  A  few  fire- 
crackers were  found  in  Stockholm,  and  these  were  all  pur- 
chased and  shot  from  the  deck,  but  being  so  far  from 
home  seemed  to  deaden  the  enthusiasm. 

On  July  6th  the  fifth  Olympic  games  were  formally 
opened  by  a  parade  before  the  king  of  Sweden  of  the 
world's  athletes  in  uniform.  This  event  was  very  impres- 
sive as  well  as  interesting. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  first  heats  of  the  1001- 
meter  race  were  run.  In  the  final  the  next  day  the  run- 
ners had  been  sifted  down  until  only  six  were  left.  These 
men  were  the  world's  best,  and  the  Americans  felt  very 
proud  to  see  that  five  of  them  wore  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
but  they  felt  prouder  still  to  see  the  Yankee  runners  come 
in  first,  second,  and  third.  Thruout  the  games,  this  per- 
formance was  very  common,  and  it  seemed  that  the  men 
who  wore  the  American  coat-of-arms  simply  outclassed  the 
athletes  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  person  could  not  help 
but  think  of  many  of  the  contests  as  mere  American  charii- 
pionships,  or  contests  between  the  different  sections  of 
the  United   States  rather  than  between  the  nations. 

July  14th  was  the  big  day  of  the  games  and  was  prac- 
tically the  end.  On  this  day  the  Marathon  race,  the  most 
interesting  as  well  as  the  most  historical  event  of  the 
games,  was  held.  The  Americans  were  not  so  successful 
in  this,  as  two  South  Africans  took  first  and  second  places. 
The  day  was  the  hottest  of  the  season,  and  this  worked  to 
the  advantage  of  the  men  of  the  warmer  climate.  How- 
ever, of  the  next  eight  men  to  finish  after  the  South  Afri- 
cans, seven  were  Americans. 

The  hospitality  extended  by  the.  Swedish  people  to  the 
athletes  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
incidents  of  the  trip.  The  members  of  the  team  felt  genu- 
ine regret  when  the  Finland  sailed  from  Stockholm. 

LEWIS  R.  ANDERSON. 
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NEBRASKA    HIGH-SCHOOL    DEBATING    LEAGUE 

The  Nebraska  High-School  Debating  League,  which 
seventy  schools  last  year  utilized  in  training  their  pupils 
in  habits  of  clear  thinking  and  clear,  vigorous  expression, 
has  started  its  work  this  year  earlier  than  usual.  The  dis- 
trict directors,  who  have  immediate  management  of 
League  a  Hairs  in  the  twelve  districts,  were  appointed  in 
September  by  the  president,  Prof.  M,  M.  Fogg. 

The  question  selected  by  the  League  schools  for  the 
sixth  annual  series  of  contests,  ending  with  the  state  de- 
hate  on  High-School  Fete  Day  in  May,  is  as  follows:  "Re- 
solved. That  American  cities  should  adopt  a  commission 
form  of  government."  In  gathering  material  on  this  ques- 
tion members  of  the  League  may  get  assistance  from  the 
Debating  and  Public  Discussion  Division  of  the  University 
Extension  Department,  of  the  University,  from  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  the  Debate  Library,  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Library,  and  the  State  Library. 

The  Debating  and  Public  Discussion  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Department  will  again  furnish,  at  the 
cost  of  reading  and  mimeographing,  abstracts,  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  the  president,  of  authoritative 
books  and  articles.  Abstracts  of  some  half  hundred  se- 
lected articles,  including  the  thirty-five  listed  in  Bibliog- 
raphy I  in  the  League  "Bulletin"  issued  last  June,  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  in  October.  The  cost  of  three  sets 
of  these  abstracts  will  be  $2.75. 

Full  information  in  regard  to  the  League  is  given  in  the 
League's  fifth  annual  "Bulletin,"  four  copies  of  which  are 
sent  to  each  school  paying  the  annual  membership  fee  of 
$2.  (Single  copies  the  League  sells  at  25  cents.  The 
"Bulletin"  may  be  ordered  of  the  president  or  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Supt.  C.  A.  Mohrman  of  Neligh.)  The 
"Bulletin"  contains  the  constitution;  an  account  of  each 
of  the  fifty  debates  held  last  year;  the  list  of  members 
and  officers;  and  the  bibliography  on  the  question  for  this 
year. 

The  seventy  members  of  the  League,  and  the  winners 
of  district  honors,  in  1911-1912  were: 

1.  Central  District — Friend,  Geneva,  Osceola,  Stroms- 
burg.  York.     Champion,  Geneva;    second  honors,  Friend. 

2.  Eastern  District — Blair,  Exeter,  Fremont,  South  Om- 
aha, Plattsmouth,  Weeping  Water.  Champion,  South  Om- 
aha;   second  honors,  Weeping  Water. 

3.  East-Central  District — Ashland,  Cook,  Havelock,  Ne- 
braska Military  Academy.  Lincoln,  Teachers  College  High 
School,  University  Place,  Wilber.     Champion,  Lincoln. 

4.  Northern  District — Atkinson,  O'Neill,  Valentine. 
Champion,  O'Neill. 

5.  North-Central  District — Albion,  Fullerton,  Hooper, 
Madison,  Neligh,  Newman  Grove,  Tilden.  Champion,  Al- 
bion. 

6.  Northeastern  District — Creighton,  ,  [artington,  Pierce, 
Randolph,  Wayne.     Champion,  Wayne. 

7.  Northwestern  District — Alliance,  Chadron.  Crawford, 
Gordon,  Minatare,  Rushville,  Scottsblulf,  Sidney.  Cham- 
pion, Gordon;    second  honors,  Sidney. 

8.  Southern  District — Blue  Hill,  Edgar,  Diller,  Hardy, 
Hastings,  Ohiowa,  Western.     Champion,  Hastings. 

9.  Southeastern  District — Auburn,  Beatrice,  Falls  City, 
Humboldt,  Nebraska  City,  Stella,  Table  Rock,  Tecumseh, 
Wymore.     Champion,  Wymore;    second  honors,  Falls  City. 

10.  Southwestern  District — Beaver  City,  Franklin,  Mc- 
Cook.  Minden,  Oxford,  Trenton.  Champion,  Minden;  sec- 
ond honors,  McCook. 

11.  Western  District — Kearney,  North  Platte.  Cham- 
pion, Kearney. 

12.  West-Central  District — Broken  Bow,  Merna,  Ord,  St. 
Paul.     Champion,  Merna. 

The  state  championship  for  1911-1912  was  won  by  Jesse 
L.  Ertel  of  Geneva.  Second  honors  were  awarded  to  Au- 
gustus Helmig  of  Wymore;  third  honors  to  Arthur  Acker- 
man  of  Lincoln. 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

The  University  maintains  a  list  of  "accredited"  sec- 
ondary schools  whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  any 
college  or  school  of  the  University  (and  to  nearly  all  of 
the  colleges  or  universities  of  the  United  States)  without 
entrance  examinations  in  those  subjects  whose  completion 
within  such  schools  is  properly  certified.  Unless  a  gradu- 
ate of  an  "accredited"  school  a  candidate  for  admission 
must  be  prepared  to  take  entrance  examinations  in  those 
subjects  in  which  he  desires  extrance  credits.  "Accred- 
ited" schools  are  such  as  are,  under  annual  inspection  by 
the  University  inspector  of  accredited  schools,  found  to 
have  a  well-balanced  program  of  studies,  satisfactory  lab- 
oratory equipment  and  library  facilities,  and  a  teaching 
force  adequate  in  number  and  competent  in  scholarship 
and  professional  training  to  accomplish  the  work  they  are 
undertaking.  This  list  of  accredited  schools  is  published 
yearly  in  the  University  Calendar  and  the  University 
Journal. 

Four-Year  Accredited  Schools.  The  following  four-year 
secondard  schools  were  accredited  to  the  University  for 
the  year  1911-12  to  receive  not  to  exceed  28  to  32  points  of 
entrance  credit,  according  to  the  work  of  the  individual 
graduate: 


Adamr. 

Ainsworth 
"Albion 

Alliance 

Almr, 

Ansley 

Arapahoe 

Arlington 
•Ashland 

Atkinson 
*Auburn 
*Aurorp, 

Bancroft 

Battle  Creek 
*Beatrice 

Beaver  City 

Beaver  Crossing 

Bellevue 

Academy 
*Blaii! 

Bloomfield 

Bloomington 

Blue  Hill 

Blue  Springs 

Brady 

Bridgeport 

Broken   Bow 

*Brownell  Hall 

(Omaha) 

Burwel] 

Butte 

Cambridge 

Cedar   Rapids 

Central  City 

Chadron 

Chester 

Clarkri 

Clay  Center 
*Columbur: 

Cotner    Academy 
(Bethany) 

Cozad. 

Crawford 

Creighton 

Creighton 
Academy 
(Omaha) 
*Creto 

Culbertson 

Dana  Academy 
(Blair) 

Davenport 


*David.  City 

Dille; 
*Doane  Academy 
(Crete)   ■ 

Dodgo 

Edgar 

Elgin 

Elmwood 

Emerson 

Exeter 
■Fairbury 

Fairfield. 

Fairmont 
"Falls  City 

Franklin 
*' Franklin 

Academy 
*Fremont 
'Friend 

Fullerton 

Gates  Academy 
(Neligh) 
>;  Geneva 

Genor. 

Gibbon 

Gordon 

Gothenburg 
"Grand   Island 

Grand   Island 
Academy 

Greeley 

Gretnr, 

Guide  Rock 

Hartington 

Harvard 
*Hastingn 
*Hastings 

Academy 
"Havelock 
*Hebron 
"  Holdrege 

Hoope." 

Humboldt 

Immaculate 
Conception 
Academy  - 
(Hastings) 

Indianola 
*Kearney 

Kenesaw 

Kimball  County 

Laurel 


Lawrence 
Lexington 

*  Lincoln 
Louisville 
Loup  City 
Luther   Academy 

(Wahoo) 
Lyomi 

*  McCook 
Madison 
Mernr,  * 
Minden 

Mt.  St.  Mary's 
Seminary 
(Omaha) 
"Nebraska  City 
"Nebraska  Mili- 
tary Academy 
(Lincoln) 
'Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan  Academy 
(University 
Place) 
Neligh 
Nelson 

Newman  Grove 
"Norfolk 
North  Bend 

*  North  Platte 
Oakdaki 
Oakland. 
Ogallalr. 
Ohiowa 

*  Omahr. 
O'Neill 
Ord 

Orleann 
Orleanr: 

Seminary 
Osceola 
Overton 
Oxford. 
Papillion 

*  Pawnee  City 
Pender 
Pierca 
Plainview 

"Plattsmouth 
Poncr, 
Randolph. 
Ravennr, 
Red   Cloud 
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Sacred  Heart            Shelton  Tekamah 

Academy                 Sidney  Tilden 

'Omaha  i                 Silver  Creek  Trenton 

Sacred  Heart  *South  Omaha  Ulysses 

High  School           Spalding  Acad-  *University  Place 

(Omaha)                     emy  Valentine 

St.   Catherine            Spencer  Valley 

Academy                 Springfield  "Wahoo 

(Jackson)               Stanton  Wakefield 

St.  Edward                 Sterling  Wayne 

St.  Mary's  Acad-       Stromsburg  Weeping  Water 

emy  (O'Neill)  ^Superior  Weeping  Water 

St.  Paul                      Sutton  Academy 

St.   Theresa's             Syracuse  West  Point 

High  School          Table  Rock  Wilber 

(Lincoln)  "Teachers  College  Wisner 

Sargent                           High  School,  Wood  River 

*Schuyler                         The   University  Wymore 

Scottsbluff                     of  Nebraska  *York 

"Seward  *Tecumseh 

*  Accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools. 

By  approved  action  of  the  University  Senate  in  June, 
1911,  the  following  was  adopted: 

1.  After  September  1,  1912,  twenty-eight  points  shall  be 
the  minimum  requirement  for  conditional  admission  to 
the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineering,  and  Agri- 
culture, in  the  University. 

2.  There  shall  be  maintained  a  list  of  Junior  Accredited 
Schools,  on  the  basis  of  three  years  of  secondary  school 
work.  The  graduates  of  these  schools  may  receive  condi- 
tional admission  to  the  University  upon  the  completion  of 
sufficient  additional  work  in  an  accredited  school  to  secure 
the  minimum  of  twenty-eight  points. 

'Junior    Accredited    Schools.      The    following    secondary 
schools   were   accredited   to   the   University   for   the   year 
1911-12  to  receive  from  22  to  28  points  of  entrance  credit, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  course  and  the  work  of  the 
individual  graduate: 
Bartley                        Gering  Orchard 
Beeme:-                       Giltne.-  Osmond 
Benkelman                 Grafton  Pilgei- 
Benson                        Greenwood  Republican  City 
Bertra'nd                     Hardy  Riverton 
Brock                          Herman  Rulo 
Callaway                     Hickman  Rushville 
pbell                     Holbrook  Scribner 
Cedar  Bluffs              Howells  Shelby 
Clarkson                     Humphrey  Shickley 
College  View             Jackson  Sioux- 
Cook                          *Kearney  Military  Stell?. 
Craig                               Academy  Stratton 
Curtis                          Leigh  Stuart 
Dawson                       Liberty  Sutherland 
DeWit:                        Lynch  Talmage 
Doniphan                    McCool  Junction  Tobias 
Douglas                       Mason  City  Uticr. 
Dunba:-                        Mead  Waterloo 
Edison                         .Milford  Wausa 
Eustifi                          Mitchell  Western 
Ewing                         Monroe  Weston 
Florence                      Morrill  Wilsonville 
Ft.  Calhoun                North  Loup  Winside 

*  Additional  credits  may  be  secured  by  examination. 


CONDITIONS    OF    ACCREDITMENT 

An  accredited  school  must  have  in  operation  a  course 
that  permits. the  graduates  for  the  current  year  to  receive 
thirty  credits.  Schools  with  a  three-year  course  of  study 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  Accredited  list.  Graduates 
from  the  Junio'r  Accredited  schools  will  receive  conditional 
admission  to  the  University  of  Nebraska  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  enough  work  in  an  accredited  school  to  make  a 
total  of  twenty-eight  points.  The  Junior  Accredited  school 
must  meet  the  conditions  of  an  accredited  school  in  so  far 


as  equipment  and  facilities  for  instruction  are  concerned 
in  the  work  of  the  three  years  offered. 

The  conditions  on  which  a  school  is  placed  on  the  ac- 
credited list  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  program  of  studies  should  be  well  balanced  in 
language,  mathematics,  science,  rhetoric,  literature,  and 
history. 

in  the  first  two  years,  and  designate  the  place  in  the  pro- 

2.  Sciences  should  be  taught  with  adequate  laboratory 
equipment,  and  with  a  course  of  study  that  provides  for 
recitation  periods  and  laboratory  or  field  work.  The  pro- 
portion of  time  should  be  approximately  three  periods  a 
week  for  recitation  purposes  and  two  double  periods  a 
week  for  laboratory  and  field  work. 

3.  The  library  should  be  supplied  with  sufficient  supple- 
mentary and  reference  books  for  the  courses  in  literature, 
history  and  science. 

4.  The  recitation  periods  should  be  standard  (40 
minutes),  at  least  in  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to 
college. 

5.  The  superintendent  (or  principal)  should  have  time 
for  supervising  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

6.  The  teaching  force  in  number,  scholarship  and  pro- 
fessional training  should  be  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the 
experience  of  good  schools.  Instructors  should  have  four 
years  of  training  beyond  a  four-year  high-school  course, 
including  special  preparation  in  the  subjects  in  which  they 
are  to  give  instruction,  or  its  equivalent.  In  determining 
the  qualifications  the  ratio  of  two  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience as  a  high-school  instructor  may  be  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  one  year  of  higher  training. 

7.  All  schools  are  asked  to  make  a  detailed  report  in 
September,  giving  information  necessary  for  bringing  the 
condition  of  the  schools  before  the  committee.  Schools 
that  have  been  previously  accredited  and  that  have  not 
made  much  change  in  the  teaching  force,  may  be  placed 
upon  the  accredited  list  for  the  current  year  immediately. 
New  applicants  and  schools  that  have  made  material 
changes  in  the  teaching  force  will  not  be  accredited  until 
after  a  visit  of  inspection. 

8.  There  must  be  at  least  two  instructors  in  Junior 
Accredited  schools  giving  their  time  to  secondary  school 
work.  It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors meet  fully  the  standard  of  qualifications  applying  to 
fully  accredited  schools. 

SOME   ADVANTAGES   OF  ACCREDITMENT 

Admission  without  examination  to  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska and  nearly  every  college  in  the  United  States. 

Guidance  in  framing  and  steadying  the  program  of 
studies  and  such  groups  as  may  be  advisable. 

Expert  assistance  in  selecting  apparatus,  texts,  and  ref- 
erence books. 

Annual  inspection  of  school  and,  when  desired,  a  con- 
fidential report  to  the  school  board. 

Public  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  the  school  by 
publication  of  the  list  each  year  in  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska Calendar  and  in  the  University  Journal. 

That  the  rewards  are  worth  the  effort  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  no  school  once  accredited  ever  voluntarily  with- 
draws. 

Should  a  school  approximate  this  standard,  the  High- 
School  Manual  and  a  statistical  blank  for  information  will 
be  sent.  If  the  reply  is  satisfactory,  an  inspector  will 
visit  the  school,  and  the  committee  on  accredited  schools 
will  take  such  action  as  his  report  may  justify. 
CERTIFICATE  OF  ACCREDITMENT 

In  June  each  year,  a  certificate  of  accreditment  is  sent 
to  those  secondary  schools  which,  on  inspection  are 
found  to  have  a  well-balanced  program  of  studies,  satisfac- 
tory laboratory  equipment  and  library  facilities  and  a 
teaching  force  adequate  in  number  and  competent  in 
scholarship  and  professional  training  to  accomplish  the 
work  which  the  school  is  undertaking.  To  the  graduates 
of  such  accredited  schools  the  University  of  Nebraska 
(with  nearly  all  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States)  allows  entrance  without  examination  in  those  sub- 
jects in  which  their  attainments  are  duly  certified. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
The  programs  published  in  the  former  manual  have 
been  slightlj  modified  in  accordance  with  suggestions 
made  by  the  members  of  the  School  of  Superintendence 
held  jointly  by  the  University  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  They  were  prepared  originally  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  existing  programs,  and  are  the  outcome  of  a 
natural  evolution.  They  afford  an  articulation  which 
renders  it  easy  for  pupils  to  be  transferred  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another  of  higher  grade,  in  accordance  with  the 
free  high-school  law.  They  provide  practical  uniformity 
gram  that  elective  subjects  shall  occupy  in  the  last  years 
They  include  the  subjects  required  for  entrance  to  normal 
school,  college  and  university,  and  yet  they  afford  enough 
elasticity  to  serve  the  ends  of  those  not  recognizing  such 
claims  They  offer  a  well-balanced  group  of  courses  that 
form  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education.  Foundation 
studies  should  be  such  as  to  inspire  the  individual  to  go 
farther  and  to  assist  him  should  he  wish  to  go  on.  Gen- 
eraily,  the  subjects  that  best  fit  the  individual  for  life 
are  the  ones  that  best  prepare  him  for  the  next  step  in 
his  education.  Any  subject  is  practical  that  stimulates 
the  individual  to  a  broader  life,  and  a  more  sympathetic 
touch  with  human  interests. 

Each  superintendent  or  principal  in  charge  of  a  high 
school  should  study  carefully  its  needs  and  resources,  and 
should  guide  the  school  board  in  selecting  such  groups 
of  courses  as  local  conditions  will  warrant.  The  smaller 
schools  should  have  a  single  curriculum.  This  should  be 
followed  by  all  pupils.  It  is  better  to  permit  a  pupil  to 
drop  a  subject  when  it  has  become  evident  that  it  cannot 
be  carried  to  advantage,  rather  than  to  scatter  the  ener- 
gies of  the  teaching  force  over  too  wide  a  range  of 
courses.  The  larger  school  should  arrange  for  such  extra 
groups  as  may  be  within  their  needs  and  resources.  By 
following  the  order  of  the  official  Program  of  Studies,  suf- 
ficient uniformity  will  result  to  serve  all  important  ends. 
School  authorities  may  safely  work  toward  this  program, 
without  fear  of  radical  changes  in  the  future. 

ONE-YEAR   PROGRAM 
For  Schools   Having  Three  Teachers  for  Nine  Grades 
First   Semester  Second   Semester 

Periods.  Periods. 

Algebra    5         Algebra    5 

English  and  Book-  English     5 

keeping    5         Agriculture    5 

Physical    Geography. . .     5  Latin o 

Latin  5 

A  school  may  substitute  for  Latin,  civics  in  the  first 
semester  and  inventional  geometry  in  the  second  semester, 
or   such   other    secondary   work   as   local   conditions   may 

English  includes  composition,  rhetoric,  and  literature. 

TWO-YEAR   PROGRAM 

For  Schools  Having   Four  or  More  Teachers 

Grade   IX 

As  above. 

Grade  X 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Periods.  Periods. 

Plane  Geometry 5         Plane  Geometry 5 

Ancient  History 5         Ancient  History 5 

Botany.. 2     English.. 3     5         Botany.. 3     English.. 2     5 
.   Caesar  and  Latin  Com-               Caesar  and  Latin  Com- 
position       5  position  5 

A  school  may  begin  Latin  in  grade  ten. 

THREE-YEAR   PROGRAM 
For  Schools  Having  at  Least  Two   High-School  Teachers 
Grade  IX 
As  above 
Grade  X 
As  above 


Grade  XI 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Periods.  Periods. 

Algebra  ■>         Solid  Geometry   ■> 

Cicero  and  Latin  Com-  Cicero  and  Latin  Com- 

.position    5  position    ■> 

German    6         German    '■> 

Physics 5         Physics •     ■> 

American  History  and  American   History  and 

Civics    5  Civics    6 

English 5         English & 

School  authorities  will  select  four  subjects. 
A  school  may  begin  Latin  in  grade  ten. 
FOUR-YEAR   PROGRAM 
For  Schools  Having  at  Least  Three  High-School  Teachers 
Grade  IX 
As  above 
Grade  X 
As  above 
Grade.  XI 
As  above 
Grade  XII 
First   Semester  Second   Semester 

Periods.  Periods. 

Vergil    5         Vergil    5 

German  5  German  . . . . . & 

Chemistry..  2  Chemistry..  3 

English.. 3  5  English..  2     ■  ■& 

American  History  and  American  History  and 

Oivics    5  'Civics    & 

Review   Grammar  and  Pedagogy  o 

Reading 5         Elective    & 

Elective    5 

School  authorities  will  select  four  subjects. 
A  school  may  begin  Latin  in  grade  ten. 
Bookkeeping,  grouped  with  ninth  grade  English   in  the 
program  of   studies,   contemplates  a  course  of  six  weeks 
following  the  outline  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
in  the  definition  of  the  requirements  for  examination  for  a 
teacher's   certificate.     When   so  presented,   it  may  be  in- 
cluded with  English  for  credit.     It  meets  the  requirement 
for  bookkeeping  in  the  normal   training  course,   and   the 
grade  will  be  accepted  for  a  certificate.     The  outline  is  as 
follows-      1.  Definitions.      2.  Business    forms— bills,   notes, 
checks  and  drafts,  accounts.     3.  Elementary  laws  of  nego- 
tiability.    4.   The  simple   principles   of   debits   and  credits. 
5.  Business  correspondence  and  letter  writing. 
BREADTH  AND  SYMMETRY 
The  University  of  Nebraska  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education  urge  the  importance  of  maintaining  breadth 
and  symmetry  as  well  as  thoroughness  in  the  high  school 
curricula    .In  each  year  there  should  be  a  due  proportion 
of  English,  history,  language,  mathematics,  and  science. 

SPECIAL  GROUPS 

Classical  Training— Attention  is  called  to  the  importance 
of  classical  training.  School  authorities  should  be  careful 
not  to  misunderstand  or  misapply  the  arguments  some- 
times put  forward  against  the  study  of  ancient  tongues. 
Those  urging  these  arguments  usually  mean  only  that  duly 
organized  and  ably  taught  courses  in  modern  language  are 
of  equal  worth  year  for  year,  with  study  in  the  classics. 
Thev  do  not  mean  to  urge  the  neglect  of  Greek  or.  Latin 

Scientific— The  general  program  above  is  a  satisfactory 
preparation  for  college  courses  in  science.  When  desira- 
ble a  modern  language  may  be  substituted  for  all  or  part 
of  the  Latin  for  entrance  purposes. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION   TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

Admission  to  the  University  is  gained  only  through  reg- 
istration in  some  one  of  its  seven  colleges  or  four  schools. 
A  uniform  table  of  entrance  requirements  has  been  estab- 
lished which  varies  only  in  a  small  degree  for  all  of  the 
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undergraduate   colleges.     The   following  table  of  entrance 
requirements    becomes   effective   September   1st,   1912: 
Required  subjects —  Points 

English    4 

*History    (European)    2 

"■"Language    (foreign)    G 

{.Mathematics    4 

■nee    (laboratory)     2 

Elective  subjects- 
Other  subjects  taught  in  an  approved  manner  in 
an    accredited    secondary    school 12 

Total     30 


"History:  It  is  recommended  that  Greek  and  Roman 
history  be  offered  in  meeting  the  European  history  re- 
quirement 

t  Language:  For  entrance  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  least  two  years  of  Latin  are  recommended. 
Two  years  (four  points)  are  required  of  students  entering 
the  six-year  combined  academic-medical  course  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  committee  on  accredited  schools. 

t  Mathematics:  For  entrance  to  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture a  third  year  (two  points)  in  mathematics  may  be 
offered  in  place  of  the  third  year  in  foreign  language.  For 
entrance  to  the  College  of  Engineering  six  points  in  math- 
ematics are  required.  To  meet  this  requirement  a  third 
year  in  mathematics  may  be  substituted  for  the  third 
year  in  foreign  language. 

§Science:  It  is  recommended  that  physics  be  offered 
in  meeting  the  science  requirement. 

An  entrance  credit  or  "point"  is  given  for  the  work  of  a 
class  holding  five  recitations  a  week  of  forty  to  fifty 
minutes  each  for  at  least  eighteen  weeks.  In  laboratory 
courses  a  credit  "point*'  is  given  for  three  recitations  and 
two  double  periods  of  laboratory  work,  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  instructor,  each  week  for  at  least  eighteen 
weeks.  In  laboratory  courses  without  recitation  the  equiv- 
alent of  fifteen  single  periods  each  week  is  required. 
ADMISSION    TO  THE   VARIOUS   COLLEGES 

For  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  the  candidate  must  present  thirty 
credit  points  from  an  accredited  secondary  school  of  which 
he  must  be  a  graduate. 

For  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  College  of 
Law  the  candidate  must  present  one  year  of  college  work 
in  addition  to  the  above  thirty  points. 

For  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  six-year 
course  in  the  College  of  .Medicine  the  candidate  must  meet 
the  regular  requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences with  four  of  the  six  points  of  foreign  language  in 
Latin.  For  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  four- 
year  course  the  candidate  must  present  two  years  of 
academic  work  in  addition  to  the  thirty  points. 

For  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  two-year  and 
three-year  courses  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  the  candi- 
date must  present  the  equivalent  of  a  two-year  high-school 
course.  For  admission  to  the  four-year  course  the  candi- 
date meets  the  regular  entrance  requirements  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  is  registered  in  that  college. 

For  admission  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  the  candidate 
must  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Conditional  admission  is  permitted  to  graduates  of  ac- 
credited schools  on  a  minimum  of  twenty-eight  "points." 
Graduates  having  less  than  twenty-eight  "points"  will  be 
required  to  make  up  deficient  "points"  in  an  accredited 
school,  for  conditional  admission. 


GRAMMAR    AND   THINKING 

Grammar  is  a  subject  which  has  always  possessed  a 
peculiar  kind  of  dry  fascination  for  minds  of  a  certain  cast, 
and  Ihis  quite  apart  from  its  pedagogical  interest.  Almost 
any  teacher  of  the  subject  will  point  readily  enough  to  a 
faction  of  pupils  who  take  to  the  subject  as  joyously  as  a 


duckling  to  its  .initial  swim,  alongside  the  other  faction  of 
those  who  find  the  subject,  instinctively,  unintelligible 
and  abhorrent.  And  this  division  holds  very  consistently 
through  life;  for  some  men  the  subject  never  loses  its 
charm  as  for  others  even  its  memory  is  a  thorn  of  affliction. 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  this  well-marked  double- 
ness.  The  reason  is  probably  not,  as  we  have  been  tra- 
ditionally informed,  that  grammar  is  inborn  or  not  so; 
when  we  say  this,  we  are  but  giving  a  superficial  excuse 
.  for  our  own  ignorance  of  the  essential  cause.  All  men  use 
discourse  and  all  men  are  interested  in  making  their  ex- 
pression conform  to  their  intention, — which  is  but  to  say 
that  all  men  are  practical  grammarians  and  are  interested 
in  practical  grammar.  But  the  reason  why  theoretical 
grammar  is  for  some  a  perennial  charm  and  for  others 
waste  and  stupidity,  can  it  be  other  than  that  the  one  group 
have  gained  an  inkling  of  the  power  which  grammatical 
theory,  once  mastered,  will  give  them  over  practical  ex- 
pression, while  the  other  group  have  failed  to  grasp  this 
vital  connection?  I  imagine  that  in  any  field  the  so-called 
theoretical  type  of  mind  is  far  more  occasional  than  we 
are  wont  to  assume,  and  that  the  frequent  difference  which 
lies  between  what"  we  are  accustomed  to  style  theorist  and 
practician  is  simply  one  of  range  of  practical  interest, — 
the  theorist  lives  a  broader  practical  life,  that  is  all.  The 
lover  of  grammar  is  then  one  who  sees  the  application  to 
his  own  thought  and  speech  of  rules  and  generalities  which 
are  but  empty  forms  to  the  uninitiate. 

But  if  this  be  so,  there  must  be  grave  fault  either  in 
the  teaching  or  the  science  of  grammar.  For  if  all  men 
are  practical  grammarians — in  the  very  act  of  discourse — of 
all  subjects  grammar  should  be  the  quickest  to  catch  and 
hold   men's   interest. 

Now  faults  of  teaching  there  are,  no  doubt,  but  no  more 
than  in  other  subjects;  and  it  is  not  alone  the  poor  teacher 
who  is  able  to  separate  the  grammar-loving  sheep  from 
grammar-loathing  goats.  We  may  therefore  reasonably 
presume  that  the  science  of  grammar,  as  it  is  usually 
taught,  is  somewhere  seriously  at  fault. 

Indeed,  the  fault  is  notorious.  The  whole  world  is  con- 
tinually making  merry  over  the  bad  generalizations  of 
grammarians.  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  to  say  nothing  of 
King  James'  version,  flaunt  numberless  exceptions  to  their 
regulations  and  dogmatic  fiats;  till  at  last  we  deem  it 
time  for  Mahomet  to  go  to  the  mountain  and  learn  English 
speech  from  English  sources.  For  the  very  root  of  the 
grammarians'  failures  has  been  the  fact  that  grammar, 
as  we  know  it,  was  invented  by  the  Greeks  and  pursued 
by  the  Romans;  so  that  ever  since  it  has  been  the  gram- 
marian's business  to  conform  all  manner  of  tongues  to  the 
involved  categories  of  Greek  and  Latin  inflections.  It  has 
been  a  sorry  business  of  Procrustean  racking  and  amputat- 
ing which  has  finally  resulted,  while  distorting  our  speech 
to  its  classical  bed,  in  depriving  it  of  its  good 
red  blood.  This  classicizing  accounts  also  for  the 
fact  that  even  those  caught  by  the  fascination  of  the 
subject  have  found  in  grammatical  study  quite  as  much 
puzzle  as  enlightenment.  They  have  felt  its  applicable 
life,  even  through  distorted  forms,  but  they  have  been 
unable  to  circumvent  the  barrier  which  its  artificiality  im- 
poses upon  its  use. 

It  is  high  time  that  grammar  were  being  presented  as  an 
art,  the  art  of  living  and  effective  native  speech.  And 
just  this  is  what  is  done  by  Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield's 
"Grammar  and  Thinking"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1912) — 
one  of  the  first  books  to  present  in  a  clear  and  keen  analy- 
sis the  fundamental  relation  between  the  matter  of  ideas 
and  the  form  of  their  expression  upon  which,  alone,  a 
sane  grammar  can  be  founded.  Mr.  Sheffield  takes  as  a 
motto  for  his  book  a  passage  from  the  writings  of  Professor 
Santayana  of  Harvard.  "Grammar,  philosophically  studied, 
is  akin  to  the  deepest  metaphysics,  because  in  revealing 
the  constitution  of  speech  it  reveals  the  constitution  of 
thought,  and  the  hierarchy  of  those  categories  by  which 
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we  conceive  the  world."  Tliis  may  sound  somewhat  for- 
midable- -broad  generalizations  commonly  do  so — but,  if 
one  reflect  upon  Its  meaning  there  will  bye  and  bye  come 
borne  the  tact  that  even  our  ordinary  speech  is  an  outer 
reflection  of  the  kind  of  metaphysics  which  our  lives  have 
worked  out  in  us,  and  that  the  readiest  means  of  bringing 
consistency  and  effectiveness  into  life  and  thought  is 
through  study  of  its  reflective  expression. 

Nor  can  I  imagine  a  better  introduction — for  the  person 
of  average  education — to  such  study  than  is  Mr.  'Sheffield's 
book.  It  is  written  for  serious  students,  not  only  of  'Eng- 
lish but  of  other  languages  as  well,  but  there  is  no 
essential  notion  in  it  which  the  industrious  reader  cannot 
master.  And  tor  anyone  whose  notions  of  grammar  have 
been  set  by  the  old-fashioned  (and  still  fashionable)  text- 
book of  the  subject,  there  will  be  positive  revelation  in  a 
book  which  suddenly  presents  our  language,  not  as  set  and 
cribbed  by  unbending  forms,  but  as  the  fluid  and  gleaming 
reflection  of  active  thought. 

With  Mr.  Sheffield  the  idea  rather  than  the  word  is  the 
fundamental  grammatical  fact.  The  word,  the  changes 
we  ring  upon  it  and  the  modes  in  which  we  modify  it,  is 
but  the  chameleon  adaptation  of  expression  to  its  thought- 
background.  Since,  however,  human  experience  normally 
fissions  off  its  "things"  from  its  "acts"  words  themselves 
resolve  into  elements — on  the  one  hand  a  "kernel"  of  stable 
application,  which  designates  the  "thing,"  and  on  the  other 
a  "formative"  function  which  points  our  relation  to  the 
thing  and  so  denotes  "acts"  or  their  results.  But  words 
are  naught  apart  from  their  use;  we  use  them  in  express- 
ing judgments.  The  judgment  is  to  the  sentence,  in  Mr. 
Sheffield's  treatment,  as  the  idea  to  the  word;  and  the 
study  of  the  sentence,  which  is  thus  the  same  as  the  study 
of  the  modes  of  efficient  thinking,  is  the  end  of  grammar. 
In  a  series  of  clear-cut  chapters  he  handles  sentence 
analysis  (not  in  the  usual  style  by  subdivisions  of  forms, 
but  by  elements  of  meaning) ;  resources  of  expression, 
giving  deserved  weight  to  those  accentual  emphases  and 
idiomatic  stresses  which  make  so  great  a  part  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  language  as  used  and  the  language  as 
the  dictionary  presents  it;  the  parts  of' speech,  which, 
while  it  does  not  dispense  with  the  current  nomenclature, 
at  least  gives  it  a  meaning, — that  parts  of  speech  are 
classes,  not  of  words  (since  in  English  the  same  word 
may  be  noun  and  verb,  adjective  and  adverb),  but  of  the 
uses  of  words;  and  finally  a  chapter  on  the  sentence  in 
thought  and  expression,  conceived  as  the  true  unit  of 
human   discourse. 

If  this  brief  account  imply  a  revolutionary  treatment  of 
a  puzzling  subject,  it  must  yet  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Sheffield's  work  is  that  of  a  competent  scholar,  with  ex- 
ceptional qualifications  for  his  achievement.  Born  and 
raised  in  Peking,  son  of  the  head  of  the  North  China  col- 
lege, he  possesses  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  one 
great  language  of  the  world  which  is  more  thoroughly 
"analytic"  than  is  English,  for  of  all  non-Indo-European 
tongues,  Chinese  is  closest  to  English  in  its  grammatical 
genius.  A  thorough  classical  education — Mr.  Sheffield  is  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  and  Harvard — coupled  with  familiarity 
with  the  modern  languages  commonly  taught  in  our 
schools;  experience  as  a  practical  teacher  of  English, 
both  in  preparatory  schools  and  in  college  (Mr.  Sheffield  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  Wellesley  college) ;  and  finally  some 
five  years  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  force  on  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary,  for  which  Mr.  Sheffield 
covered  the  field  of  grammar — all  this  surely  represents 
an  ample  qualification  for  a  fine  work.  Nor  has  the  author, 
as  his  pages  show,  neglected  the  work  of  other  scholars— 
Wundt,  James,  Stout,  Bosanquet,  in  psychology  and  logic, 
Paul,  Morris,  Jesperson,  Sweet,  Oertal,  in  linguistics — 
these  and  many  others  are  in  the  range  of  his  references. 

It  is  of  local  interest  that  Mr.  Sheffield's  book  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  a  successful  teachers'  course  in  the 
recent  summer  session  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  in 
charge  of  Professor  Buck. 

H.    B.    ALEXANDER. 


AGRICULTURE    FOR    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

The  recently  adopted  entrance  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity make  possible  a  great  change  in  the  course  of  study 
in  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  Formerly 
not  more  than  one  credit  point  was  possible  in  this  sub- 
ject. Under  the  new  requirements,  subjects  which  local 
conditions  demand  may  constitute  twelve  of  the  thirty  re- 
quired entrance  points  if  such  subjects  be  well  taught, 
with  proper  equipment  and  well-trained  teachers.  In  mosc 
high  schools  in  Nebraska,  local  conditions  demand  that 
agriculture  be  the  element  of  vocational  training  to  be 
introduced  into  the  high  schools  and  united  with  the  cul- 
tural element  in  the  course  of  study.  Where  the  high 
school  does  the  work  it  should  in  the  community,  function- 
ing as  a  finishing  as  well  as  a  preparatory  school  (for  it 
must  always  be  a  finishing  school  for  a  great  majority  of 
its  students),  it  should  devote  about  one-fourth  of  its  time 
to  vocational  work.  In  Nebraska  this  means  that  one  five- 
hour  subject  each  year  should  be  agricultural  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  high  schools.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  this  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once.  Most  high 
schools  will  find  it  necessary  to  put  in  two  years  or  even 
only  one  year  of  agricultural  work.  The  outlines  herewith, 
however,  provide  first  for  a  four-year  course,  then  a  two- 
year  course,  and  a  one-year  course.  For  high  schools  which 
find  it  necessary  to  continue  the  one-semester  course,  the 
former  outline  in  the  old  Manual  will  suffice.  Very  few 
high  schools  can  at  present  adopt  the  complete  four-year 
course.  However,  it  should  be  the  ideal  toward  which 
every  high  school  in  an  agricultural  community  should 
work.  The  two-year  course  will  be  possible  to  a  limited 
number,  and  the  great  majority  will  probably  use  the  one- 
year  course.  These  latter  courses  are  merely  suggestive, 
and  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  high  schools  adopt 
for  the  subject  matter  of  the  two-year  and  one-year  course 
such  subjects  outlined  in  the  four-year  course  as  local  con- 
ditions make  most  profitable. 

TEACHER  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  first  requisite  in  the  successful  teaching  of  this 
fundamental  subject  is  a  specially  trained  man,  a  graduate 
of  an  agricultural  college  if  possible.  He  should  be  a  man 
who  can  work  with  the  farmers  of  the  community  and 
secure  their  confidence  and  cooperation.  He  should  be 
large  enough  in  his  views  not  to  assume  that  he  knows  all 
there  is  to  know  about  agriculture  and  that  the  practice 
and  experience  of  the  farmers  with  whose  children  he  is 
working  counts  for  nothing.  Instead  of  taking  an  attitude 
of  authority  on  all  agricultural  subjects,  he  should  take 
the  attitude  of  the  true  student — that  of  the  leader  of  a 
class  of  learners,  himself  a  seeker  after  knowledge.  It  is 
only  by  so  doing  that  he  will  be  given  the  confidence  and 
the  cooperation  of  his  farmer  constituency. 

Very  frequently  schools  wishing  to  begin  agricultural 
courses  will  not  be  able  to  secure  college  graduates  in . 
agriculture  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  In  such  cases  a 
man  thoroly  in  sympathy  with  farm  life,  with  practical 
experience  on  the  farm,  who  has  had  a  thoro  training  in 
botany,  chemistry,  and  physics,  should  be  secured.  He 
should  immediately  get  all  the  agricultural  training  pos- 
sible in  summer  sessions  at  the  University  and  from  agri- 
cultural extension  courses.  Quite  effective  courses  may 
thus  be  begun  in  schools  where  the  necessity  of  waiting 
for  a  technically  trained  man  would  make  their  introduc- 
tion for  a  long  time  impossible.  The  basis  of  success  in 
cases  of  this  kind  will  be  the  ability  of  the  teacher  of  agri- 
culture to  cooperate  with  the  farmer  constituency  of  the 
school. 

DEMONSTRATION  FARM 

In  Minnesota  the  Putnam  Act  provides  for  a  state  appro- 
priation, to  be  paid  to  a  certain  number  of  high  schools 
which  maintain  approved  courses  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  Each  of  these  high  schools  must  have  a  dem- 
onstration farm  of  not  less-  than  five  acres.  The  Nebraska 
high  schools  which  teach  agriculture  should  have  demon- 
stration farms  of  not  less  than  five  acres.     Holdrege  and 
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Tecumseh  high  schools  have  led  the  way  in  this  very  im- 
portant matter,  and  in  the  establishment  of  their  new 
courses  in  agriculture  have  begun  with  demonstration 
plots  of  twelve  and  seven  acres,  respectively.  Where  it  is 
impossible  for  a  school  to  buy  or  rent  such  a  plot  of 
ground,  vacant  town  lots,  which  frequently  grow  up  in 
weeds,  can  often  be  secured  thru  the  cooperation  of  pro- 
gressive citizens  or  thru  the  commercial  club  of  the  town. 
LIBRARY  AND  TEXT-BOOKS 

The  agricultural  library  should  consist  of  a  few  very 
usable  and  slightly  technical  reference  books.  A  few  good 
books  and  bulletins  which  are  used  bring  much  larger  re- 
sults than  many  shelves  of  technical  and  unusable  refer- 
ences. 

Special  text-books  in  each  of  the  subjects  which  consti- 
tute agricultural  instruction,  rather  than  a  general  text, 
should  be  used.  Bulletins  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  can  be  had  free,  and  likewise  the  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  should  be  constantly  made  use  of. 

LABORATORY 

Much  of  the  laboratory  work  in  agriculture  will  of  neces-^ 
sity  be  upon  the  demonstration  plot,  in  the  home  garden 
and  experimental  plots,  and  with  live  stock  and  machinery 
on  the  neighboring  farms,  but  some  additions  to  the  regu- 
lar laboratory  equipment  of  the  high  school  as  indicated 
under  the  outlines  for  the  various  topics  will  be  necessary. 
The  outlay  for  this  equipment,  however,  will  not  be  large. 

Laboratory  periods  should  be  the  same  as  in  other  lab- 
oratory subjects, — chemistry,  physics,  etc.;  that  is,  a 
double  period  twice  a  week. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

•  First  Year 

Animal  Husbandry,   24   weeks.     Horticulture,   12  weeks. 

(Three  recitation  periods  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  During  a  part  of  the  course  in  Animal 
Husbandry  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  stock  judging  to  be 
carried  on  in  successive  laboratory  periods.  The  recita- 
tions missed  at  this  time  can  be  added  at  other  times.) 
Animal   Husbandry — 

Topics: 

A.  Cattle. 

(1)   Beef,  market  and  feeding,  5  weeks.     (2)  Dairy, 
5  weeks. 

B.  Swine,  4  weeks. 

C.  Sheep,  3  weeks. 

D.  Horses,  principal  draft  type,  4  weeks. 

E.  Poultry,  3  weeks. 

An  outline  like  the  following  should  be  made  in  the 
study  of  each  of  the  above  types  of  farm  animals: 

1.  Various   important   breeds   of   each,   with   brief 
history  of  their  origin  and  development. 
2.  Judging  the  various   types   of  farm   animals   and 
use  of  the  score  card. 

3.  Principles  of  feeding  and  the  "balanced  ration." 

4.  Handling  and  care  of  animals. 
Equipment  and  Material: 

Access  to  Animals — Until  the  high  schools  can  own 
their  own  live  stock,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the 
class  in  Animal  Husbandry  to  farms  where  good, 
pure-bred  stock  of  the  various  types  and  breeds  can 
be  seen.  When  the  judging  is  begun,  the  class 
should  be  given  the  privilege  of  scoring  by  use  of 
the  official  score  cards  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
each  type  which  the  community  affords.  Almost  all 
breeders  of  pure-bred  animals  will  gladly  cooperate 
with  school  superintendents  and  principals  in  grant- 
ing the  use  of  their  stock  for  this  purpose. 

Charts  and  Drawings — Class  interest  is  greatly  stimu- 
lated if  good  drawings  taken  from  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Bulletins,  showing  the  points  to  be  observed  in 
stock  judging,  are  used  in  preparing  the  class  to  use 
the  score  cards.  These  charts  can  be  easily  made 
on  chart  cloth  with  crayon  or  ink. 

Score  Cards — Official  score  cards  as  used  by  the  Ani- 


mal and  Dairy  Husbandry  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  should  be  used  in  all  the  judg- 
ing. Schools  may  obtain  free  samples  of  these  cards 
by  writing  to  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  Supplies  for  student  use  can 
then  be  printed  from  these. 
References: 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals.     Plumb.     Ginn  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Live  Stock  Judging  for  Beginners.     Purdue  Extension 
Circular  No.  29.     Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Judging  Live  Stock.    Craig.    Kenyon  Printing  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Extension  Bulletin  No.  5.     Department  of  Agricultural 
Extension,  University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln. 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production.     Eckles.     Macmil- 
lan. 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle.     Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  106,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Horticulture— (By  V.  V.  Westgate.), 
Topics: 

A.  Plant  Propagation,  3  weeks. 

B.  Fruits,  4  weeks. 

C.  Ornamentation    of    Home    and    School    Grounds,    2 

weeks. 

D.  Home  and  School  Gardens. 
Equipment  and  Materials: 

Home    and    School    Garden — The   demonstration    farm 

should  have  a  part  set  aside  for  a  school  garden. 

Individual  plots  should  be  used  by  students  if  space 

permits.    Individual  gardens  at  home  should  be  used 

for  experimentation,  in  raising  vegetables  and  fruit 

for   profit,   and   for  contesting   in   state   and   county 

fairs  by  all  students. 
Laboratory — Class  should  use  the  regular  or  a  special 

laboratory  and  have  a  cellar  storeroom  if  possible. 
Equipment: 

Fruit,  vegetables,  flowers. 

Seeds  of  vegetables,  flowers,  and  trees. 

Apple  stocks  and  scions  for  grafting. 

Willow  cuttings  for  budding. 

Various  bulbs,  corms,  tubers,  etc. 

Vegetables  for  storing. 

Flowerpots  and  shallow  boxes  for  plants  and  seed- 
lings, cuttings,  etc. 

Earthen  plates/and  blotting  paper  for  seed  testing. 

Tin  cups  for  making  grafting  wax. 

Glass  beakers  or  tumblers  for  making  spraying  ma- 
terials. 

Garden  loam,  rotted  sod,  fine  manure,  and  sand  for 
growing  plants. 
A  pair  of  pruning  shears,  a  saw,  two  grafting  knives, 
twelve  budding  knives,  a  razor  strop,  six  dibbers, 
six  hoes,  six  rakes,  a  spade,  a  shovel,  a  garden 
line  and  reel,  and  a  wheel  hoe. 

Materials  for  spray  mixtures:  One  peck  quicklime, 
five  pounds  copper  sulphate,  one  pound  Paris 
green,  soap,  and  kerosene. 

Materials  for  grafting  wax:    Two  pounds  resin,  one 
pound  beeswax,  one  pound  tallow,  wrapping  cord 
for  budding,  knitting  cotton  for  grafting. 
References — The  following  list  of  publications  should  be 
obtained  by  the  schools  for  reference  work: 

1.  The  Farmers'  Bulletins  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  relating  to  Horticulture.  (Send  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
have  them  forward  all  such  available  bulletins.  Also 
request  them  to  place  your  name  on  their  list  for  all 
future  bulletins  on  horticultural  subjects  as  they  are 
published.) 

2.  The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Nebraska  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  (These  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  of  the  society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.) 

3.  The  bulletins  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Sta- 
tion on  horticultural  subjects.  (Write  to  the  "Di- 
rector of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,"  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  and  have  your  name  put  on  the  mailing 
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list  for  all  such  bulletins.) 

The  above  reports  and  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge.  In  addition  to  these,  the  following 
books  should  be  in  the  school  library: 

1.  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing.  Bailey.  MacMil 
Ian  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

2.  How  to  Make  a  Fruit  Garden.  Fletcher.  Double 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

3.  The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Chicago. 

4.  The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Chicago. 

5.  Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening.  Bailey 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

6.  Landscape  Gardening.  Waugh.  Orange-Judd 
Co.,  Chicago. 

The  entire  list  of  books  mentioned  above  may  be 
obtained  for  about  ten  dollars. 
Second  Year 
Soil  and  Farm  Crops,  30  weeks.     Plant  and  Animal  Im- 
provement. 6  weeks. 

(Three  recitations  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.) 

Soils  and    Farm   Crops — 
Topics: 

A.  Corn.     Six  weeks  in  fall  season,  six  weeks  at  the 

beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

B.  Wheat  and  other  small  grains,  10  weeks. 

C.  Grasses,  4  weeks. 

D.  Legumes,  emphasizing  alfalfa,  4  weeks. 

An  outline  such  as  the  following  should  be  used  in 

studying  each  of  the  above  list  of  crops.     The  topics 

under  "General  Studies"  should  be  touched  upon  very 

|         briefly;     other  topics  should  be  taken  up  thoroughly 

and  in  detail: 

1.  General  Studies. 

a.  Botanical  relationship  and  historical  develop- 

ment. 

b.  Structure  and  physiology. 

2.  Breeding  Methods. 

a.  Seed  selection  and  storage. 

(1)  Eixamining,  identifying,  grading,  and 
testing  grains;  use  of  score  card  for 
corn.  (2)  Adaptation  to  Nebraska 
conditions.  (3)  Germination  test  for 
corn.  (4)  Ear- to-row  method  of  corn 
breeding  and  other  methods  of  cereal 
breeding.  (5)  Home  breeding  plots 
and  corn  contests. 

3.  Cultural  Methods. 

a.  Soil  physics  and  the  seed-bed. 

b.  Soil  moisture. 

c.  Methods  of  planting  and  tillage. 

d.  Crop  enemies,  especially  weeds  and  insects. 

e.  Rotation  and  yields. 
Equipment  and  Material: 

Breeding  Plots — On  the  demonstration  farm,  breeding 
plots  for  corn,  wheat,  and  other  crops  should  be 
maintained.  Students  should  also  have  their  own 
breeding  plots  at  home  wherever  possible.  They 
should  use  these  in  the  raising  of  corn  for  the  state, 
county,  and  local  corn  contests. 
Laboratory  Equipment  and  Material- 
Glass    plate    (window    glass   cut   into    4    and    8-inch 

squares). 
One   compound   microscope,  three   hand   lenses  and 

two  dozen  glass  slides. 
Two  dozen  flowerpots,  75  cents — $1.50  (tin  fruit  cans 

may  be  used). 
Three  thermometers,  graduated  to  100  O,  $1 — $3. 
Soil  auger,  iy2  with  42-inch  shank,  about  $2. 
Five  %-inch  glass  tubing,  3  or  4  feet  long. 
Five  galvanized  iron  cylinders,  10  inches  in  diame- 
ter, 30  inches  long,  50  cents  each. 
One-half  dozen  pint  tin  cups. 
One  so-called  spun  iron  crucible,  about  25  cents. 
One  dozen  4  ounce  wide-mouthed   bottles,   about  50 


cents. 
One   dozen  8-ounce  wide-mouthed   bottles,   about   60 

cents. 
One  graduate,  200  c.  c,  about  $1.50. 
One  solution  balance,  20  kilo,  at  $20. 
Soil,  sand,  gravel,  loam,  clay,  compost,  or  well-rotted 
manure,   air-slacked   lime,   common   salt,   sawdust, 
and  straw. 
Dent  corn  for  placing  and  judging  ears.    Ten  ears  of 
two  varieties  for  each  pupil.     Reid's  Yellow  Dent 
for  one  variety. 
Commercial  grades  of  corn  in  lots  of  one  peck  each; 
yellow  and  white  corn,  Nos.  1,  2,  3;    mixed  corn, 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Ears  of  pod,  flint,  flour,  pop,  sweet,  and  dent  corn. 
Threshed  wheat,  one-half  peck  lots,  of  the  following 
kinds:    durum,  northern  spring,  hard  winter,  white 
winter,  red  winter. 
Wheats  in  head,  one  for  each   pupil:     Polish,  com- 
mon, durum,  emmer,  and  einkorn. 
Commercial   grades   of   wheat    in   lots   of   one   peck 
each:     spring  and  winter,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  re- 
jected. 
Side  oats  and  open  panicle  oats,  one  head  for  each 

pupil. 
Commercial  grades  of  oats  in  lots  of  one  peck  each: 

white  and  mixed  oats,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Two-row  and  six-row  barleys,  one  head  for  each  pupil. 
Threshed  barleys,  in  lots  of  one  peck  each:    hulled, 
hulless,   bleached,    sprouted,    sound,   and   properly 
colored. 
Twelve  kinds  of  grass  seed,  preferably  those  grow- 
ing in  vicinity;    at  least  100  seeds  of  each  kind 
for  each   pupil:     brome,   timothy,   Kentucky  blue, 
orchard,  meadow  fescue,  red  top,  rye,  wheat,  John- 
son, tall  meadow,  oat,  sheep  fescue,  crested  dog's 
tail,  etc. 
Japanese,  German,  Hungarian,  Siberian,  and  broom- 
corn  millets;    red    mammoth,  white,  alsike,  sweet, 
crimson,  yellow,  burr,  Bokhara,  Japan,  and  sanfoin 
clovers,  and  common  and  Turkestan  alfalfa  seed. 
References: 
The    Cereals    in    America.     Hunt.     Orange-Judd    Co., 

Chicago. 
Examining  and  Grading  Grains.     Lyon  and  Montgom- 
ery.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
The  Soil.     Lyon  and  Fippin.     Macmillan  Co.,  Chicago. 
Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Country  Life.     Lipman.     Mac- 
millan Co.,  Chicago. 
Soils  and  Fertilizers.    Snyder.    Macmillan  Co.,  Chicago. 
Classified   List  of   Free    Publications   for   the    Use   of 
Teachers,  Circular  94,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Experiments  with  Corn.     Bulletin  112.     Nebraska  Ex- 
periment Station,  Lincoln. 
Native   Seed    Corn.     Bulletin   126.      Nebraska   Experi- 
ment Station,  Lincoln. 
The  Germination  Test  for  Seed  Corn.     Extension  Bul- 
letin 3.     Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  Lincoln. 
Corn,  Etc.     Extension  Bulletin  5.     College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Lincoln. 
Seed  Corn.     Farmers'  Bulletins  415  and  229.     United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Plant  and  Animal  Improvement — 
Topics: 

A.  Common  plant  diseases  and  treatment. 

(1)  Potato  scab,  oat  smut,  etc. 

B.  Improvement    of    crops    by    careful    selection    and 

breeding. 
(Emphasize  more  fully  and  in  detail  the  work  be- 
gun    earlier     under     Farm     Crops — Breeding 
Methods.) 

C.  Common  animal  diseases  and  treatment. 

(1)  Use  of  hog  cholera  serum,  etc. 

D.  Principles    of    breeding    by    careful    selection    and 

crossing. 
(1)  Value  of  pure-bred  sires,  etc. 
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Equipment  and   .Material:* 
References:* 

Write  Nebraska  Kxperiment  Station  for  Material  and 
References  on  this  course,   also  see  supplementary 
Manual  on  Industrial  Training  to  be  published  later 
by  State  Superintendent  and  the  University.) 
(To   be   continued.) 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


Course  in  Physical  Education 
Miss  Ina  Gittings,  of  the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion, offers  a  correspondence  course  on  the  theory  of  play- 
grounds and  organized  play.  The  work  of  the  course  con- 
sists of  the  reading  and  review  of  texts,  a  study  of  mimeo- 
graphed outlines,  report  of  actual  games  observed  or 
supervised,  and  the  answering  of  questions.  Two  hours  of 
credit  will  be  granted  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  course. 

Course   in   Greek   History. 

A  university  extension  course  in  Greek  History  will  be 
offered  this  year  by  the  department  of  European  History. 
The  course  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers  of  history  in 
the  high  school  who  have  not  had  special  training  in  Greek 
History,  but  may  be  taken  by  others  who  are  simply 
desirous  of  earning  university  credit.  The  course  will  be, 
equivalent  to  a  semester's  work  and  when  satisfactorily 
completed  it  secures  for  the  student  three  hours  of  univer- 
sity credit.  It  will  call  for  about  nine  hours  of  preparation 
for  fifteen  weeks.  The  work  will  consist  of  the  outlining 
of  a  textbook,  the  answering  of  questions  upon  sources, 
map-making,  picture  study  and  collateral  reading  in  the 
sources  and  in  the  writings  of  the  best  modern  historians. 
Sample  lessons,  indicating  how  the  outlines  should  be 
made,  questions  on  the  sources  answered,  maps  colored, 
pictures  studied  and  notes  taken  on  the  collateral  readings 
will  be  sent  out  to  all  students  who  enroll  for  the  course. 
The  work  of  the  student  will  be  carefully  read,  criticised 
and  returned  at  once.  Teachers  of  Greek  History  who  are 
not  sufficiently  prepared  will  be  very  much  helped  in  their 
work  and  find  the  work  more  enjoyable,  if  they  carry  this 
course  along  with  their  teaching.  The  instructors  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  arise  in  connection 
with  the  teachers'  work  in  the  classroom,  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  course.  Where  the  town  or  school  library 
does  not  provide  material  for  collateral  reading,  it  will  be 
sent  out  from  the  University.  Although  the  work  may  be 
begun  at  any  time,  to  make  it  valuable  for  the  first  semes- 
ter, it  should  begin  at  once. 

Course    in    Elementary    Agriculture 

A  special  correspondence  course  in  agriculture  is  being 
offered,  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  and  grade  teachers.  It 
is  so  planned  as  to  present  in  an  elementary  way  the  most 
important  facts  concerning  this  vital  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  the  pedagogical  bearing  of  the  lessons 
presented.  Credit  for  the  course  will  be  accepted  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  to  meet  the  professional 
requirement  of  industrial  education  to  be  applied  upon  a 
city  state  certificate. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  hearing  a  great 
deal  about  industrial  education.  It  has  come  to  be  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  an  education  which  trains  the  mind  of  a 
child  without  training  his  body  and  without  impressing 
him  with  the  nobility  of  physical  labor  is  a  very  one-sided* 
education.  Among  industrial  subjects  none  has  gained  a 
place  as  rapidly  as  has  agriculture.  As  an  agricultural 
state,  we  need  to  train  our  boys -and  girls  toward  the  farm 
rather  than  away  from  it. 

Attention  is  frequently  called  to  the  small  amount  of 
time  given  in  rural  schools  to  subjects  that  concern  rural 
life  and   I  rvatlon  of  our  natural  resources.     May 

this    not    be   due    in    a     '  to    the   limited    opportunity 

(1    1o    teachers    for    studying    agricultural    subjects? 
While  agriculture  is  among  the  oldest  of  industries  it  is 


one  of  the  newest  sciences,  and  few  are  the  men  who  are 
well  versed  in  the  science,  the  art,  and  the  business  man- 
agement of  the  farm.  Agricultural  courses  have  been 
offered  in  the  past  by  but  few  schools,  and  now  when  the 
school  world  is  awakening  to  the  demand  for  instruction 
in  the  subjects  of  every  day  life,  the  supply  of  teachers  is 
not   equal   to   the   demand. 

The  correspondence  course  in  elementary  agriculture 
which  the  University  is  now  offering  brings  to  all  teachers 
the  opportunity  for  instruction  in  this  popular  and  im- 
portant subject.  The  work  is  by  no  means  technical  but  it 
does  give  something  of  nearly  all  of  the  phases  of  agri- 
cultural education.  A  large  part  of  this  work  may  be  used 
in  the  school  room. 

The  course  consists  of  thirty  lessons,  one  of  which 
should  be  studied  each  week.  "  Its  satisfactory  completion 
gives  one  point  of  entrance  credit  in  the  University. 

Reading  Circle  Courses 

Two  extension  courses  are  offered,  based  on  the  read- 
ing circle  work  of  the  year.  McKenny's  "The  Personality 
of  the  Teacher"  will  be  outlined  and  supplemented  by  Dean 
Fordyce  of  the  Teachers  College  on  the  basis  of  one  hour 
of  credit.  P'oghfs  "The  American  Rural  School "  with 
supplementary  material  will  be  outlined  by  Principal  H.  E. 
Bradford  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  so  as  to  be  accepted 
for  one  hour  of  credit.  McMurry's  "How  to  Study  and 
Teaching  How  to  Study,"  with  other  material  to  be  an- 
nounced, will  be  the  basis  of  a  two  hours'  course  by  Dean 
Fordyce.  Two  of  the  above  courses  may  be  combined  as 
a  unit  in  correspondence  work. 


HOW    TO    STUDY— McMURRY 


Suggestive    Aids 

By  Chas.  Fordyce,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  University  of 

Nebraska 

The  use  in  his  classes  during  the  past  two  years  of 
Doctor  McMurry's  volume,  "How  to  Study,"  has  convinced 
the  writer  that  few  contributions  to  the  literature  in  ed- 
ucation have  ever  appeared  deserving  a  more  prominent 
place  in  the  teachers'  library.  Previous  to  the  appearance 
of  this  book  only  two  volumes  worthy  of  the  name  had 
ever  been  written  on  the  subject — "The  Art  of  Study,"  by 
Hinsdale  (American  Book  Co.)  and  the  Riverside  Educa- 
tional monograph,  "Teaching  Children  How  to  Study,"  by 
Earhart  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.),  both  of  which,  and  particu- 
larly the  latter,  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  active 
teacher. 

While  the  outcome  of  our  educational  effort  rests  upon 
efficiency  in  the  art  of  study,  strange  to  say  instruction 
in  the  methods  of  how  to  study  has  found  little  or  no 
place  in  our  schoolroom  procedure.  Since  the  appearance 
of  McMurry's  book,  valuable  researches  on  the  learning 
process  and  the  art  of  study  have  been  made  by  Thorn- 
dike,  Woodworth,  Henderson,  Bryan  and  Harter,  and 
others  from  whose  investigations  quotations  will  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  suggestions  made  in  columns  of 
this  journal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  use  of  McMurry's 
volume  in  our  reading  circles  during  the  coming  year  will 
arouse  the  teaching  profession  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
this  theme  and  will  result  in  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  study,  first  among  the  teachers  and  secondly  among  the 
pupils. 

It  is  well  at  the  outset  to  get  McMurry's  point  of  view  in 
the  treatment  of  his  theme.  Specific  purpose,  which  is  but 
another  term  for  interest,  is  the  dominant  idea  that  per- 
vades every  chapter  of  his  book.  Interest  (specific  pur- 
pose, keenly  felt  need,  urgent  impulse)  is  the  core  around 
which  every  "factor"  of  study  is  built.  In  defining  study, 
we  should  get  back  to  the  root  idea  of  the  term.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  studere  which  means  eagerly,  zeal- 
ously, to  put  forth  an  effort  to  satisfy  a  keenly  felt  need. 
Dewey  says  that  in  study  we  face  a  situation  or  problem 
causing  a  mental  tension  or  friction    (see  also  page  3  of 
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McMurry's  text)  calling  for  an  effort  which  relieves  (he 
tension.  This  conception  of  study  as  a  mental  tension  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  familiar  incident  of  crossing  a  street 
in  which  automobiles  or  other  dangerously  moving  ve- 
hicles are  plying,  causing  a  mental  strain  or  tension  that, 
is  relieved  when  we  put  forth  the  effort  that  frees  us  from 
the  fear  occasioned  by  the  danger  of  the  situation.  The 
student  who  faces  a  difficult  examination  is  under  a  simi- 
lar tension  until  lie  puts  forth  that  effort  which,  preceded 
by  a  proper  preparation,  relieves  the  tension.  This  view 
of  the  process  of  studj  implies  interest,  purpose,  zeal, 
effort.  The  prime  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  create  in 
the  classroom  such  situations  as  appeal  to  the  pupils'  felt 
needs  which  provoke  their  best  efforts.  Study  requires  as 
its  prerequisite  the  setting  up  of  specific  aims  which  tend 
to  lead  to  self  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  This  pro- 
vision tor  specific  purposes  constitutes  the  element  of  mo- 
tivation. The  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  study  is  well 
given  on  pages  12  to  14  of  the  text.  In  this  sense  study  is 
called  forth  in  all  the  situations  that  present  problems  in 
life.  These  problems  occur  more  often  out  of  school  than 
in.  This  is  probably  why  the  out  of  school  situations  usu- 
ally develop  stronger  mental  and  physical  fiber  than  the 


school  situations  do,  for  Uicy  appeal  more  directly  to  the 
interests  and  desires  that  provoke  effort.  While  McMurry 
emphasizes  all  through  his  volume  this  view  of  study  he  of 
necessity  also  narrows  the  term  to  the  more  commonly  ac- 
cepted conception,  namely,  that  of  putting  forth  effort  to 
acquire  new  experiences  or  knowledge.  In  the  language 
of  Doctor  Hinsdale  "studere  came  to  mean  the  pursuing  of 
knowledge  zealously."  It  will  be  found  as  we  follow  Mc- 
Murry's discussion  that  everywhere  he  holds  to  the  idea 
given  in  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  volume  are  an  introduction 
to  the  remaining  chapters  and  state  briefly  what  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  remaining  nine.  These  two  chapters  should  be 
studied,  not  merely  read.  The  author  suggests  that  after 
having  worked  these  chapters  over  carefully,  the  stu- 
dent should  then  reorganize  the  salient  facts  and  write 
them  in  his  own  language.  Not  until  he  has  done  this  has 
he  followed  out  the  doctrine  of  the  eight  factors  of  study; 
for  study  in  the  sense  of  these  chapters  is  putting  forth 
such  effort  in  response  to  specific  need  as  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  gather  the  facts  and  assimilate  them  or  build  them 
into  his  own  mental  fabric  that  they  may  ever  after  func- 
tion in  his  daily  life. 


PROFESSOR  OLIN  J.  FERGUSON 
Olin  J.  Ferguson,  who  succeeds  Pro- 
fessor Morse  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  electrical  engineering,  is  a  Ne- 
braskan,  having  received  a  degree  from 
the  University  in  U'03.     In  the  latter 


OLIN    J.    FERGUSON 

part  of  his  undergraduate  course  he 
served  as  student  assistant  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  the  electrical  labora- 
tory. On  graduation  he  entered  the 
testing  department  of  the  General 
Electric  company  and  eighteen  months 
later  became  a  transformer  designing 
engineer.  In  1905  he  was  appointed 
to  the  faculty  of  Union  University  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  he  now  resigns 
the  position  of  associate  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  in  that  institu- 
tion.     During     his      engagement      at 


Union  he  has  actively  directed  the 
work  as  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Steinmetz,  who  is  head  of  the  de- 
partment and  who  is  chief  consulting 
engineer  of  the  General  Electric  com- 
pany. 

Professor  Ferguson  has  spent  sev- 
eral summers  in  the  employ  of  the 
General  Electric  company  as  a  de- 
signer of  alternators  and  induction 
motors  and  in  the  powrer  and  mining 
engineering  department.  During  the 
present  summer  he  has  been  in  the 
consulting  engineering  department  on 
special  problems  under  H.  M.  Hobart. 

He  received  the  degree  of  master  in 
electrical  engineering  at  Union  Uni- 
versity in  1909.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Engineering  Education  and 
Sigma  Xi.  A  textbook  on  the  elements 
of  electrical  transmission,  of  which 
Professor  Ferguson  is  the  author,  is  in 
use  in  a  number  of  the  principal  en- 
gineering colleges  of  the  country, 
notably  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 


PROFESSOR    R.    K.    BLISS 

R.  K.  Bliss,  the  new  head  of,  the  de- 
partment of  animal  husbandry,  has 
been  the  past  six  years  a  member  of 
the  extension  department  of  Iowa  State 
College,  and  is  said  to  be  more 
widely  and  favorably  known  among 
the  stockmen  of  Iowa  than  any  other 
man,  owing  to  his  work  among  them 
at  short  courses,  institutes,  fairs,  dairy 
test  associations,  etc.  Professor  Bliss 
was  born  and  reared  on  a  stock  farm, 
and  remained  upon  the  farm  for  one 
year  after  graduating  from  Iowa 
State  College  in  1905.  During  his  four 
years  in  college  he  was  prominent  in 
many  activities,  as  well  as  in  regular 
class  work.  He  was  a  member,  and 
took   part  in   two  collegiate   debates; 


was  business  manager  of  the  Iowa  Ag- 
riculturist, a  monthly  magazine  man- 
aged and  edited  by  the  students  of  the 
college;  was  prominent  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  and  other  student  activities.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  very  siic- 


R.  K.  BLISS 

cessful  stock  judging  team  under  Pro- 
fessor Rutherford. 

One  year  after  graduating,  Professor 
Bliss  was  put  in  charge  of  the  animal 
husbandry  section  of  the  agricultural 
extension  department  under  Professor 
Holden.  After  the  resignation  of  the 
latter,  he  was  made  acting  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  the  department, 
and  conducted  the  work  for  five 
months,  until  a  successor  was  elected. 

During  his  association  with  the 
extension  department  Professor  Bliss 
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prepared  and  published  several  bul- 
letins along  his  particular  line  of  work, 
and  also  contributed  a  number  of 
articles  to  the  press  of  Iowa  and  other 
states.  He  organized  the  first  dairy 
test  association  in  Iowa,  and  also  had 
charge  of  the  Erst  breakfast  bacon 
special  train  conducted  over  the  lines 
of  Iowa  railroads. 


PROFESSOR  W.  J.  MORRILL 
Walter  J.  Morrill,  who  succeeds  Pro- 
fessor Sponsler  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  forestry,  has  been  employed 
for  the  past  seven  years  in  the  forest 
service  in  Colorado  and  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Professor  Morrill  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Maine  and  of 
the  Yale  forest  school.  Before  gradu- 
ating from  the  Yale  school  in  1905,  he 
received  considerable  practical  experi- 
ence in  timber  cruising  in  Maine, 
West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  For  the 
past  seven  years  he  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  technical  forester,  deputy 
forest  supervisor,  and  forest  super- 
visor on  various  national  forests  in 
Colorado,  and  for  the  past  four  months 
has  been  writing  a  forest  service  bul- 
letin in  Washington,  D.  C. 

While  in  the  practical  work  of  the 


W.  J.  MORRILL 

bureau  of  forestry  Professor  Morrill 
secured  considerable  practice  in  teach- 
ing his  subject.  In  the  winter  of  1909 
he  was  detailed  to  conduct  a  rangers' 
forest  school  in  connection  with  Colo- 
rado colleges.  During  the  following 
year  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Colorado 
forestry  school  in  Colorado  Springs. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Morrill 
e  indirectly  through  Head  Forester 
Graves  of  the  government  service,  and 
indirectly  through  Dean  Bessey.    When 


the  position  was  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Professor  Sponsler,  Mr. 
Graves  was  asked  to  recommend  a 
man  for  the  position,  and  he  immedi- 
ately named  Morrill.  Dean  Bessey, 
who  was  spending  the  summer  in  the 
east,  was  requested  by  Chancellor 
Avery  to  go  to  Washington  and  meet 
Mr.  Morrill.  On  a  report  from  Dean 
Bessey  endorsing  Mr.  Morrill  and  his 
work  highly,  the  position  was  tendered 
to  him. 


school  course  at  Peru  in  1896.  In  1904 
she  received  the  B.  Sc.  degree  from 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  Kansas. 
She  was  an  instructor,  at  Peru  from 
1906  to  1908,  and  then  entered  Colum- 
bia for  graduate  work  in  the  Teachers 


ANOTHER    UNIVERSITY    PASTOR 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  term, 
a  second  University  pastorate  has 
been  established.  Members  of  Con- 
gregational churches  in  Lincoln  and 
elsewhere  in  the  state  have  called 
Rev.  Lawrence  R.  Howard  to  this 
work,  corresponding  to  that  of  Rev. 
Dean  R.  Leland,  who  represents  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Howard  has  both  master's  and 
bachelor's  degrees  from  Williams  Col- 
lege, was  a  prize  scholar  in  history 
and  received  a  B.  D.  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York.  During 
his  college  days  he  was  active  in  ath- 
letics and  other  student  interests,  (be- 
ing  a  member  of  the  "varsity  track 
and  football  teams,  of  the  Delta  Up- 
silon  fraternity  and  of  the  honorary 
senior  society.  He  was  his  class  ivy 
orator  and  one  of  the  commencement, 
speakers  chosen  from  the  class.  Since 
graduation  from  the  seminary  in  190', 
Mr.  Howard  has  been  in  pastoral 
work  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  and  Owego,  N.  Y.  He  has  made 
editorial  contributions  to  the  Sunday 
School  Times  of  Philadelphia  and  has 
written  for  other  periodicals  on  re- 
ligious subjects. 

Mr.  Howard  has  done  effective  work 
toward  promoting  Christian  unity  and 
interchurch  comity  in  several  ways 
and  comes  here  with  a  main  interest 
in  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  students,  without  reference  to  any 
denominational  peculiarity.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  through  the  churches 
that  the  Christian  life  of  the  com- 
munity is  sustained  and  the  idea  of 
University  pastorate  is  largely  that 
student  life,  like  life  elsewhere,  can 
best  be  helped  spiritually  by  keeping 
strong  the  attachment  and  loyalty  of 
individuals  to  particular  churches. 

The  Congregational  university  pas- 
torate is  at  present  maintained  under 
the  direction  of  a  provisional  univer- 
sity commission  made  up  mostly  of 
influential  laymen  throughout  the 
state,  a  majority  being  from  Lincoln 
and  Omaha.  It  is  hoped  that  at  the 
annual  state  conference  in  October  ar- 
rangement for  a  permanent  commis- 
sion of  this  sort  will  be  made. 


MISS  ALICE  LOOMIS 

College.  In  1909  she  taught  home  eco- 
nomics in  the  Rhode  Island  Agricul- 
tural College.  Since  then  she  has  been 
an  instructor  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, from  which  institution  she  re- 
ceived the  master's  degree  in  1910. 


PROFESSOR    ALICE    LOOMIS. 

Miss  Alice  Loomis,  who  succeeds 
Miss  Rosa  Bouton  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  home  economics  ,is  a  Ne- 
braskan,    and    completed    the    normal 


PRINCIPAL    HARRY    E.    BRADFORD 

Harry  E.  Bradford,  superintendent 
of  the  Kearney  schools,  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  succeeding  Principal  F. 
M.  Hunter,  who  resigned  to  accept 
the  superintendency  of  the  Lincoln 
schools. 

Principal  Bradford  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  has 
been  prominent  in  school  work  in  Ne- 
braska for  many  years.  He  has 
served  as  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Geneva  and  as  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Chadron,  Aurora,  and  Kear- 
ney. He  is  well  prepared  by  training 
and  experience  for  this  important  field 
of  work.  He  knows  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  thoroughly  and  will  be 
able  to  continue  secondary  education 
in  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
proper  connection  between  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 
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The  Problem  of  ik%e  I 

PRINCIPAL  H.  E.  BRADFORD 


The  choice  of  the  one-room  district  school  by  the 
rural  sections  in  pioneer  days  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  During  the  early  history  of  each 
new  forming  state  the  people  were  few  and  scattered. 
Each  group  had  its  school.  The  size  of  this  school 
community  depended  on  the  number  of  people  living 
within  traveling  distance  of  the  school.  The  teacher 
"boarded  round"  and  his  salary  and  other  necessary 
expenses  of  the  school  were  paid  by  the  families 
which  sent  children  to  the  school. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  people  of  the  rural  com- 
munities learned  to  love  their  little  school.  Its  sim- 
ple organization,  its  proximity  to  the  country  homes, 
its  inexpensiveness,  its  local  government  and  the 
closeness  of  the  teacher  to  the  lives  of  the  pupils 
made  the  little  rural  school  wonderfully  strong  in 
the  hearts  of  its  patrons.  No  one  could  wish  to  take 
from  it  one  iota  of  credit  for  good  work  done  in  the 
past.  It  has  had  and  always  will  have  a  prominent 
place  in  our  public  school  system.  Owing  to  the 
geographical  conditions,  it  will  no  doubt  always  exist 
in  perhaps  a  third  of  our  entire  territory. 

But  this  world  of  ours  has  been  changing  rapidly 
in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Business  houses 
that  were  modern  during  one  decade  have  been 
forced  to  reorganize  entirely  to  meet  the  demands 
of  competition  and  changed  conditions.  Some 
churches  complained  that  the  world  was  growing 
worse  because  their  pews  were  growing  empty. 
Others  recognized  the  fact  that  the  people  were 
moving  onward  and  changed  their  plans  to  meet  the 
new  conditions. 

Country  life  has  changed  rapidly  and  completely 
and  the  little  rural  school  has  had  many  new  de- 
mands, which  to  a  large  extent  it  has  been  unable 
to  fill.  The  men  teachers,  who  were  such  a  force  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  almost 
all  disappeared  to  accept  better  salaries  in  other 
pursuits.  Farmers  have  asked  for  a  training  for 
their  sons  and  daughters  which  would  at  least  par- 
tially fit  them  for  the  life  they  were  to  lead. 

Just  a  glimpse  at  the  city  school  may  help  us  a 
bit.  The  cities  have  had  a  wonderful  growth  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  valuation  of  taxable  property 
increased  rapidly  in  spite  of  frequent,  crafty  at- 
tempts   to    dodge    the    assessor.      Money    for    school 


purposes  is  plentiful  in  the  average  city  and  accord- 
ingly the  city  schools  have  taken  the  lead  in  pro- 
gressive ideas. 

Magnificent  buildings  adorn  city  campuses.  The 
length  of  the  school  term  is  nine  to  ten  months. 
Expensive  scientific  apparatus  is  in  the  laboratories. 
Skilled  teachers  and  supervisors  are  in  charge. 

Somebody  doubts  whether  the  city  schools  are 
sanitary  and  healthful,  and  medical  inspection  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  system.  A  rap  at  the  efficiency 
and  practicality  of  the  schools,  and  Manual  Training 
and  Domestic  Science  are  given  places  in  the  course 
of  study.  A  suggestion  from  the  business  man,  and 
the  commercial  department  stands  on  a  par  with 
Latin  and  Geometry.  In  short,  the  city  public  schools 
have  at  least  attempted  to  meet  the  demands  and 
fill  the  needs  of  city  life.  It  has  taken  money,  equip- 
ment and  co-operation. 

But  what  of  the  rural  schools!  One  half  of  our 
entire  school  population  attend  the  rural  schools, 
and  at  least  90  per  cent  of  these  children  never  get 
beyond  the  eighth  grade.  This  being  the  case,  the 
efficiency  of  the  little  country  school  is  a  serious 
problem  for  the  American  people. 

An  investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  almost  all 
country  schools  in  Nebraska  are  one-room  buildings, 
cheaply  built  and  with  very  unattractive,  unsatisfac- 
tory surroundings.  The  equipment  is  usually  meagre 
and  many  of  the  books  were  out  of  date  when  you 
and  I  were  pupils  in  the  grades  of  the  public  schools. 
Great  improvement  has  been  recently  made  in  the 
heating  of  rural  school  houses  and  still  at  least  8-0 
per  cent  of  the  buildings  are  warmed  by  stoves  not 
always  in  good  condition.  Ventilation  in  this  large 
majority  is  a  thing  unknown.  The  furniture  is,  to 
say  the  least,  uncomfortable  and  in  many  schools 
not  worthy  the  name  of  "furniture."  It  is  small 
wonder  that  the  average  country  school  pupil  is  not 
long  attracted  by  his  school. 

The  rural  school  teacher  very  seldom  has  even 
lived  in  the  country.  She  is  probably  a  city  girl  with 
an  education  received  in  the  city  high  school.  It  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  her  thoughts  have  ever 
turned  toward  the  country  as  a  place  to  live.  She 
teaches  her  little  band  of  farm  boys  and  girls  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  she  learned  in  the  city  schools. 
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Hers  is  a  little  city  school  transferred  to  the  coun- 
try to  be  used  by  country  boys  and  girls  without  re- 
gard to  its  availability.  Fortunately  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  picture,  but  at  best  the  rural  school 
teacher  is  working  against  great  odds  with  her  many 
grades  and  classes  and  imperfect  physical  surround- 
ings. 

And  then,  the  tenure  of  office!  Rural  school  teach- 
ers seldom  teach  more  than  two  terms  in  the  same 
place.  This  perhaps  would  not  be  worse  than  the 
city  school,  where  the  child  changes  teachers  some- 
times twice  a  year,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  new 
teacher  is  too  often  entirely  inexperienced.  What  a 
pity  that  the  teacher  must  move  on  just  when  she  is 
getting  ready  to  do  some  real  teaching! 

But  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  district,  its 
officers  and  its  finances.  Where  three  local  officers 
make  up  the  school  board,  often  personal  grievances 
enter  into  school  affairs  and  render  conditions  un- 
bearable. One  Nebraska  county  superintendent 
writes  the  following  from  his  own  experience: 

"Whatever  the  unit  may  be,  I  am  convinced  that 
our  present  three  member  school  board  in  rural  dis- 
tricts is  unsatisfactory.  So  long  as  harmony  pre- 
vails among  the  members,  everything  goes  well.  But 
let  one  member  fall  out  with  another,  and  the  third 
man  is  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones — 
whatever  side  he  may  take  is  the  wrong  side  for  one 
board  member,  and  there  is  personal  trouble.  Per- 
sonal troubles  in  rural  districts  go  right  to  the 
schools.  More  than  one  school  board  member  was 
elected  in  this  county  this  spring  merely  to  give  one 
man  a  chance  to  vent  his  spite  against  another. 
Teachers  have  lost  their  positions  for  this  reason. 
No  trick  has  been  too  low  to  secure  the  election  of 
men  to  school  boards,  solely  for  spite.  I  know  of 
what  I  am  saying.  A  larger  school  unit  would  allow 
a  board  of  six  members,  which  seems  to  me  best,  as 
there  must  always  be  a  clear  majority  among  such  a 
bpard  before  any  proposition  carries.  The  one  man 
school  board  is  better  than  the  three  men  board,  but 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  skulduggery  there." 

The  finances  of  the  rural  school  district  form  a 
problem  for  serious  consideration.  It  is  not  the  well- 
to-do  districts  which  deserve  our  attention,  but  those 
which  can  hardly  maintain  a  four  or  five  months' 
school  by  taxation  which  is  placed  at  the  limit  set 
by  law.  Two  districts  of  the  same  area  are  only  five 
miles  apart.  The  one  has  a  large  income  from  rail- 
road tax  and  supports  a  nine-months'  term  of  school 
with  a  levy  of  five  mills.  The  other  is  poor  in  prop- 
erty valuation  and  has  no  line  of  railroad.  It  levies 
25  mills  and  has  five  months'  school.  And  yet  the 
children  in  the  poorer  district  are  just  as  much  en- 
titled to  the  best  school  privileges  as  those  who  live 
in  a  railroad  district.  The  legislature  of  Nebraska 
showed  its  appreciation  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
statement  when  it  appropriated  $50,000  for  state  aid 
to  weak  districts. 

The  county  superintendent  also  deserves  attention. 
He  is  nominated  and  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 


people.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  is  called  to  ac- 
count for  his  actions  and  again  turned  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  voters.  And  for  this  great 
privilege  of  being  the  nominee  of  a  political  party  the 
superintendent  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  county 
campaign  fund  and  pay  his  own  expenses. 

These  are  personal  troubles  of  the  head  of  each 
county  school  system  in  Nebraska.  But  after  he  is 
elected,  the  schools  must  suffer  on  account  of  his 
limitations.  Our  county  superintendent  is  expected 
to  be  an  office  man,  an  adviser  to  school  boards  and  a 
supervisor  of  rural  and  village  schools.  Usually  no 
help  is  given  him  for  his  office  and  he  is  expected  to 
carry  on  his  manifold  duties  with  dispatch  and  ac- 
curacy. His  office  work  must  be  kept  up  and  of 
course  the  school  officers  must  be  treated  courteously 
and  advised  with  carefully.  But  the  schools  have 
to  take  the  remaining  time  for  their  supervision. 
With  an  average  of  90  to  100  schools  in  the  county 
the  superintendent  can  only  hope  to  visit  each  school 
once  or  twice  a  year.  This,  together  with  the  teach- 
ers' meetings  and  the  annual  institute,  constitute  the 
supervision  which  rural  schools  receive.  Nobody 
would  call  it  real  supervision.    It  is  only  visitation. 

So  much  for  the  need  of  better  conditions  for  the 
rural  schools.  No  one  will  deny  the  crying  need. 
We  may  differ  materially  as  to  the  method  of  ap- 
proaching the  problem. 

First,  the  district  unit  is  too  small  for  effective 
school  organization.  The  poorly  equipped,  one-room 
school  with  its  changing  teaching  force  is  the  result 
of  the  small  district  unit.  At  the  door  of  the  district 
we  may  lay  to  a  large  degree  the  waste  and  in- 
efficiency of  the  country  school. 

The  remedy,  to  my  mind,  is  a  county  unit  of  organi- 
zation. Instead  of  a  district  board  of  three,  we 
should  have  a  county  board  of  six  members  elected 
at  large.  This  board  should  control  the  rural  and 
village  schools,  and  have  the  power  to  choose  the 
county  superintendent,  fix  his  salary  and  employ 
such  help  as  may  be  needed  to  make  the  superin- 
tendent truly  a  supervising  officer.  Under  our  pres- 
ent law  the  county  superintendent  must  have  been  a 
resident  of  the  county  which  he  is  to  serve.  Under 
this  proposed  law,  the  board  of  education  might 
search  the  field  for  the  best  material  available.  Why 
should  we  confine  ourselves  to  home  products  if  an 
outsider  can  give  us  much  better  service?  City 
boards  of  education  do  not  even  confine  themselves 
to  their  home  state  in  their  choice  of  a  head  for  their 
schools. 

The  county  superintendent  should  recommend  the 
teachers  for  election  and  no  teacher  should  be 
elected  without  his  recommendation.  The  board 
should  reserve  the  power  to  veto  any  nomination 
made  by  the  county  superintendent,  but  it  should 
not  have  the  power  to  elect  a  teacher  whom  the 
county  superintendent  has  refused  to  recommend. 

'Under  the  county  unit  of  organization  the  present 
system  of  local  taxation  would  be  changed.  Instead 
of  a  district  school  tax  we  should  have  a  county  tax 
for  the  support  of  all  rural  schools  in  the  county. 
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This  plan  would  equalize  the  school  tax  over  the 
county  and  would  result  in  great  benefit  to  the 
weaker  districts. 

The  standardization  of  the  rural  schools  would 
naturally  and  almost  automatically  work  itself  out 
if  the  county  superintendent  had  all  the  powers  of 
the  city  superintendent.  Today  the  rural  schools 
have  many  standards,  many  plans,  many  heads  and 
no  expert  authority  with  the  power  to  work  out  a 
system  which  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  follow. 

A  city  school  system  would  be  the  object  of  much 
ridicule  if  its  superintendent  had  to  persuade  and 
educate  one  small  part  of  his  people  to  bring  the 
standard  of  their  school  up  to  that  of  one  in  another 
part  of  the  city.  It  would  be  thought  the  height  of 
folly  to  allow  him  to  spend  his  time  in  this  manner. 

But  this  is  exactly  the  condition  of  the  rural  school 
system  of  Nebraska  today.  The  county  superintend- 
ent may  educate,  and  persuade,  and  plead,  and  ad- 
vise, but  he  has  no  power  to  say  "follow  this  plan" 
and  know  that  it  will  be  followed.  Give  him  a  county 
board  of  education  behind  him  and  the  time  to  work 
out  and  supervise  his  plans  and  soon  the  people  will 
be  proud  of  a  county  system  of  schools  worthy  of 
the  name  system. 

I  do  not  mean  that  individuality  would  be  crushed 
out  and  that  the  rural  schools  would  become  lifeless 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  suitability  to  local  conditions. 
This  conclusion  does  not  need  to  follow  at  all.  Uni- 
formity would  be  only  in  essentials  and  the  usual 
liberality  in  the  matter  of  details  would  still  remain. 

It  is  also  quite  worth  our  while  to  note  that  this 
county  board  of  education  could  work  out  intelli- 
gently the  question  of  the  consolidation  of  schools 
and  the  establishment  of  rural  agricultural  high 
schools.  Both  plans  have  been  tried  in  other  states 
and  found  entirely  feasible  and  capable  of  develop- 
ing very  efficient  and  practical  schools. 

I  am  well  aware  that  consolidation  is  not  a  popular 
measure;  first,  because  it  involves  the  loss  of  the 
local  organization,  and  second,  because  it  demands 
the  outlay  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  an 
initial  investment.  But  I  am  also  aware  that  many 
voters  in  cities  object  strenuously  to  the  changing 
of  boundary  lines  and  to  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  new  buildings  and  equipment. 
In  connection  with  the  city  schools  it  is  encouraging 
to  note,  after  the  improvements  are  made,  that  the 
men  with  the  hammers  are  generally  the  first  to 
boast  of  "our  fine  high  school  building."  They  may 
also  be  seen  taking  their  out-of-town  friends  to  see 
'.he  improvements  "we  have  made." 

The  fact  that  consolidation  is  not  popular  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  undesirable.  It  only  means  that  a 
central  organization  should  be  had  which  could  work 
out  the  problem  unhampered  by  local  prejudice. 
This  county  school  board,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
county  superintendent,  could  carry  on  a  campaign 
of  education  which  would  help  bring  about  consolida- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  friction. 


It  is  not  expected  that  consolidation  could  be 
effected  or  even  would  bo  desirable  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Our  own  state  has  many  counties  in 
which  consolidation  would  be  folly.  Such  counties 
as  Banner,  Kimball,  Dawes,  Sheridan,  Rock,  Cherry, 
and  Cheyenne  would  be  compelled  to  still  maintain 
the  little  district  schools  on  account  of  small  popula- 
tion and  large  areas.  But  in  Hamilton,  York,  Fill- 
more, Gage,  Pawnee,  Lancaster,  Douglas,  and  many 
other  thickly  settled  counties  the  conditions  are  very 
favorable  for  modern  rural  schools  with  four  to  six 
teachers. 

Professor  Holton,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  has  stated  the  advantages  of  consolidation 
very  effectively.     He  says: 

1.  Solidarity  of  community  conscience  will  be  de- 
veloped around  the  consolidated  school,  which  can 
never  be  created  around  the  one  school  room. 

2.  The  larger  number  of  pupils  brought  together 
in  one  building  makes  it  possible  to  assign  not  more 
than  one  or  two  grades  to  each  teacher.  This  will 
give  the  teacher  more  time  for  individual  work  with 
the  pupils. 

3.  The  rural  schools  can  be  directed  toward  the 
needs  of  country  life. 

4.  A  high  school  can  be  placed  at  a  "team  haul" 
distance  from  every  child  in  the  community. 

5.  It  will  make  it  possible  to  secure  specially 
trained  teachers  for  the  departments  of  agriculture, 
mechanic  arts,  and  home  economics. 

6.  Experience  has  proved  that  belter  teachers  can 
be  secured  for  the  same  money  for  consolidated 
schools  than  for  the  one-room  school. 

7.  The  consolidated  school  will  become  the  social 
center  for  community  life. 

8.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  do  effective  supervision.  If,  instead  of  the 
100  one-room  schools  in  a  county,  there  were  twenty 
consolidated  schools  the  superintendent  could  spend 
one  day  of  each  month  in  each  school.  Under  the 
present  plan  he  spends  one  day  each  year  in  each 
school." 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  of  the  rural  schools 
is  the  securing  of  properly  trained  teachers.  No 
matter  whether  we  have  a  one-room  or  a  six-room 
school,  it  can  never  train  country  boys  and  girls  for 
life  on  the  farm  unless  the  teacher  has  had  an  agri- 
cultural training  and  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
farm  life. 

This  problem  is  not  being  solved  .satisfactorily  at 
the  present  time.  The  college  men  and  women  are 
not  attracted  by  the  low  salaries.  The  normal 
schools  are  busy  training  teachers  for  the  cities  and 
pay  little  attention  to  the  rural  schools.  It  follows 
naturally  that  the  greater  part  of  our  rural  teachers 
are  being  furnished  by  the  high  schools.  Further- 
more, this  situation  is  not  likely  to  be  materially 
changed  in  the  near  future. 

The  solution,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  normal  training  and  agriculture  depart- 
ments of  our  high   schools.     Give  to   every  normal 
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training  lush  school  a  man  who  can  really  teach 
agriculture;  add  to  the  school's  equipment  a  five  or 
ten  acre  farm  and  a  model  rural  school  and  you  have 
provided  a  source  of  supply  for  teachers  who  will  do 
efficient  work  in  the  country  schools. 

The  trouble  with  this  plan  is  that  the  average 
normal  training  high  school  cannot  stand  the  expense 
necessary  for  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture 
and  for  the  equipment.  Here  the  state  should  step 
in  and  assist  by  appropriating  a  sum  of  money  for 
every  high  school  which  teaches  agriculture  after  a 
prescribed  fashion.  The  Putnam  Act  in  Minnesota 
provider,   that:' 

"Section  1.  Any  high  school,  graded  school  or  con- 
solidated rural  school  having  satisfactory  rooms  and 
equipment,  and  having  shown  itself  fitted  by  loca- 
tion and  otherwise  to  give  training  in  agriculture, 
may,  upon  application  to  the  state  high  school  board 
of  this  state,  be  designated  to  maintain  an  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  department  to  consist  of  courses 
in  agriculture,  manual  training  and  home  economics. 

"Section  2.  Each  of  such  schools  shall  employ 
trained  instructors,  whose  qualifications  may  be 
fixed  by  said  high  school  board,  in  agriculture, 
manual  training  and  home  economics,  including  cook- 
ing and  sewing.  Each  school  shall  have  connected 
with  it  a  tract  of  land  suitable  for  school  garden  and 
for  purposes  of  experiment  and  demonstration,  con- 
taining not  less  than  five  acres,  and  located  within 
the  school  district  or  within  two  miles  of  the  central 
buildings  of  the  school  district. 

"Each  school  designated  to  maintain  an  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  department  as  in  this  act  pro- 
vided for,  shall  receive  state  aid  not  exceeding  $2,500 
per  year,  and  in  addition  thereto  $150  per  year  for 
each  associated  rural  school  district  that  may  be 
associated  with  such  state  high,  graded  or  consoli- 
dated school,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.     .     .     . 

"Any  rural  school  district  which  shall,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  associate  with  a  state  high, 
graded  or  consolidated  rural  school  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  this  act,  shall  receive  as  state  aid  fifty 
dollars  per  year;  such  state  aid  to  said  associated 
rural  schools  shall  be  granted  only  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  of  the  central 
school  with  which  said  rural  school  is  associated  in 
addition  to  the  recommendation  of  the  county  super- 
intendent." 

This  would  be  an  excellent  law  to  be  placed  on  the 
statutes  of  Nebraska. 

And  now  to  recapitulate:  The  one-room  rural 
schools  are  inefficient  and  have  lost  much  of  their 
Standing  educationally.  The  proposed  plan  would 
i  Btablisb  a  county  unit  of  organization  instead  of  the 
district.  The  results  would  be  standardized  rural 
achools,  the  county  superintendents  out  of  politics, 
better  physical  equipment  tor  schools,  consolidated 
schools  in  many  places,  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics as  parts  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  whole 
trend  of  rural  school  thought  toward  the  country. 

Marked  improvements  in  rural  schools  are  slow  in 
coming,  but  the  signs  of  the  times  are  that  the  farm- 


ers are  awakening.  They  are  studying  and  thinking 
and  demanding  better  things.  They  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  their  children  are  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  their  cattle  and  the  day  will  come  when 
they  will  willingly  double  and  treble  their  rate  of 
tax  for  the  support  of  their  own  rural  schools  which 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  richer  and  better  lives  on 
the  farm. 


HOW    TO    STUDY— CHAPTER    V.      McMURRY 
Suggestive  Aids 
By  Charles  Fordyce,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 

Probably  we  all  agree  that  of  the  three  types  of 
organization  given  on  pages  96  and  97,  the  peda- 
gogical or  psychological  is  the  one  that  ought  to  be 
followed  in  the  school  room,  although  this  would 
mean  reversing  the  custom  in  present  educational 
practice.  Briefly,  one  may  say  that  there  are  two 
great  types  of  organization — first,  the  one  that  groups 
facts  according  to  the  relation  they  have  to  each 
other  (This  is  true  of  both  the  scientific  and  the 
logical  type),  and,  second,  the  grouping  of  facts  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  worth  or  value  to  the  learner 
(the  pedagogical  type).  We  illustrate  these  two 
types  excellently  in  the  arrangement  we  uncon- 
sciously make  of  our  books  in  the  library.  The  scien- 
tific librarian  organizes  the  library  with  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  books  to  each  other — the  books 
in  literature  are  placed  on  one  shelf,  those  of  history 
on  another  and  those  of  science  on  still  another; 
books  thus  grouped  are  arranged  on  the  logical  or 
scientific  basis;  but  if  I  wish  to  organize  my  library 
for  a  month's  use  on  a  given  subject,  I  select  those 
books  that  bear  directly  upon  the  theme  in  which  I 
am  interested  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  within  easy 
reach.  I  find  that  there  are,  say,  about  a  dozen  books 
to  which  I  shall  refer  almost  constantly;  these 
books  may  be  contributions  from  widely  different 
branches  of  knowledge,  yet  I  put  them  together  on 
the  nearby  shelf.  Organization  here  refers  to  the 
worth  of  the  library  to  me.  In  the  former  arrange- 
ment the  books  are  grouped  primarily  in  regard  to 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  only  secondarily 
with  regard  to  their  worth  to  me.  In  the  latter  case 
the  primary  idea  of  the  organization  is  to  adjust  the 
books  in  the  relationship  of  greatest  worth  to  the 
one  using  them. 

The  first  step  in  organization  is  the  matter  of  rela- 
tive values;  just  as  in  the  organization  of  my  library, 
1  must  select,  the  dozen  books  of  most  worth  to  me 
during  the  study  of  my  chosen  subject,  so  in  organiz- 
ing the  material  of  a  chapter  read:  I  read  the  chap- 
ter carefully,  select  out  those  portions  that  seem  ot 
most  worth  (indicating  these  chosen  portions  in 
some  such  way  as  suggested  on  page  107),  then  pro- 
ceed to  reorganize  this  material  so  that  it  may  serve 
my  purposes  best.  In  this  type  of  organization  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  chapter  read  is  rarely  the 
opening  part  of  my  organization;  probably  the  last 
or  the  middle  paragraph  serves  best  my  purpose  in 
opening,  just  as  happens  in  my  treatment  of  Chapter 
V  in  the  text  we  are  studying.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  central  thought  of  this  chapter  is  the  middle 
paragraph,  on  page  96.  I,  therefore,  begin  with  it; 
as  in  the  organization  of  my  library  for  the  study  of 
a  particular  theme  I  neglect  or  eliminate  a  number 
of  the  books  on  the  shelves  of  the  library,  so  in  the 
regrouping  of  the  material  of  the  chapter  elimina- 
tion of  such  thoughts  as  do  not  fit  into  my  way  of 
treating  the  subject  becomes  a  large  factor.  The 
reasons  for  this  elimination  of  the  materials  of  the 
chapter  that  are  foreign  to  our  use  are  well  discussed 
under  B  of  the  chapter  now  being  considered.    It  was 
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the  ability  to  seize  the  large  and  valuable  thoughts 
of  a  book,  to  read  these,  neglecting  tbe  relatively  tin- 
important  parts  that  enabled  Carl  vie  and  Adams  (see 
page  117)  to  read  so  rapidly.  Is  not  this  the  mean- 
ing of  the  discussion  (pages  85-95)  of  reading  by 
large  units  instead  of  "driblets'".' 

It'  McMurry's  doctrine  in  this  chapter  were  fol- 
lowed in  schoolroom  practice  it  would  work  a  gratify- 
ing transformation  in  educational  results.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  those  who  believe  in  this  doc- 
trine will,  because  it  is  much  easier,  cling  to  the  old 
method  of  drawing  their  questions  from  the  para- 
graphs of  the  chapter  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
these  paragraphs  occur,  thus  encouraging  the  pupils 
to  reply  in  the  language  of  the  author  and  in  his 
order,  inculcating  the  habit  of  emphasizing  details 
as  much  as  fundamentals. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  takes  the  time 
and  energy  to  study  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught, 
selects  its  valuable  thoughts,  reorganizes  them,  and 
then  draws  his  questions  from  this  reorganized  ma- 
terial, he  will  be  surprised  in  a  brief  period  devoted 
to  this  type  of  teaching  at  the  ability  of  pupils,  even 
young  ones,  to  master  the  substance  of  a  book  in  the 
manner  advocated. 


FACULTY  NOTES 

Professor  F.  A.  Stuff  is  giving  a  series  of  lectures 
at  Omaha. 

Chancellor  Avery  made  an  address  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  high  school  building  at  Kearney. 

The  interest  in  the  Dietz  lectures  in  Omaha,  by 
Professors  Grummann  and  Fling,  is  such  that  various 
clubs  are  changing  the  time  of  meeting  so  that  their 
members  can  have  the  privilege  of  attending. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey  has  been  asked  to  prepare  several 
papers  for  the  transactions  of  the  American  Micro- 
scopical Society.  These  papers,  which  will  appear 
in  a  short  time,  will  deal  with  the  lower  species  of 
plant  life  found  in  water. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
Professor  E.  B.  Conant  of  the  College  of  Law  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  from  the  last  of  April  for 
the  balance  of  the  year  in  order  to  accept  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  University  of  Manila.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Conant  will  sail  from  San  Francisco,  May  5. 

Chancellor  Avery  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Prof.  L.  A.  Scipio. 
who,  in  August,  resigned  his  position  in  the  Univer- 
sity to  assume  charge  of  the  department  of  mechan- 
ical engineering  of  Roberc  College,  Constantinople. 
He  writes  that  he  is  "alive  and  well,  though  the  war 
is  dinning  in  our  ears,  so  to  speak.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect it  to  continue  many  weeks  longer." 

A  letter  from  Prof.  Guernsey  Jones  of  the  history 
department,  who  at  present  is  carrying  on  research 
work  in  Portugal,  was  received  recently  by  Chan- 
cellor Avery.  He  has  located  several  valuable  manu- 
scripts and  letters  during  his  sojourn  in  Lisbon, 
among  them  being  correspondence  carried  on  with 
officials  of  the  government  by  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador to  England  at  the  time  of  the  latter  coun- 
try's civil  war. 

» >  Dr.  F.  M.  Fling  left  Lincoln  on  November  27  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  in  New  York.  He  will  be  gone 
for  six  weeks,  attending  the  meeting  of  the  council, 
lecturing  at  Yale,  attending  a  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  returning  to  the  University  after  the 
Christmas  holidays. 


were  fifty-five  fewer  students  delinquent  at  the  mid- 
semesters  this  year  than  last,  and  the  reporl  last. 
year  was  quite  favorable  at  that  time.  Only  five 
students  were  suspended  as  the  result  of  poor  show- 
ing at  the  mid-semester  examinations. 

Ground  was  broken  recently  for  a  Kiosk  weather 
machine  which  is  to  be  placed  immediately  opposite 
the  steps  leading  to  the  main  entrance  of  University 
Hall.  It  will  be  similar  to  the  one  at  Tenth  and  0 
streets.  It  has  been  furnished  by  the  government 
at  the  instance  of  Prof.  George  A.  Loveland  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Observatory.  The  Kiosk 
registers  climatic  conditions  existing  in  this  com- 
munity. From  it  may  be  found  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  temperature,  rainfall  and  the  barometer. 

Secretary  J.  S.  Dales  of  the  Board  of  Regents  has 
filed  an  estimate  of  expenses  of  the  University  for 
another  biennium.  He  includes  in  his  statement  the 
resources  of  the  University  from  state  taxation  and 
from  government  aid  and  land  endowment.  The  re- 
sources for  the  next  two  years  he  estimates  at  $1, 
389,800.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  a  request  is 
made  for  $140,000  for  farmers'  institutes,  repairs,  and 
state  experimental  sub-station.  Of  this  amount, 
$942,000  will  be  needed  to  pay  salaries,  and  $587,800 
for  current  expenses.  Requests  will  be  made  for 
funds  for  buildings  and  other  purposes  on  confer- 
ence with  legislative  committees. 

Work  on  the  Plant  Industry  Building  at  the  Farm 
is  progressing.  The  building  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  next  year's  term  of  school.  The 
contract  for  this  $80,000  structure  was  given  to 
George  Shoul.  of  Seneca,  Kas.  The  material  is  of 
the  Bedford  limestone  and  gray  pressed  brick,  the 
same  as  that  of  Agricultural  Hall.  Thus  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  architectural  plan  of  the  Farm 
campus.  There  will  be  three  floors,  occupied  re- 
spectively by  the  horticultural  department,  entomo- 
logical department,  and  the  department  of  agricul- 
tural botany.  In  all  there  will  be  about  twenty-five 
rooms  and  the  entire  structure  will  be  heated  and 
ventilated  by  an  independent  system. 

The  forty-first  annual  banquet  of  the  Palladian 
Literary  Society  was  held  December  14.  Chancellor 
Avery  presided.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members  and  alumni. 

The  systematic  study  and  compilation  of  material 
bearing  upon  the  social  and  political  progress  of  the 
state  of  Nebraska  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Uni- 
versity through  a  seminar  formed  by  the  three  de- 
partments of  American  history,  under  Prof.  H.  W, 
Caldwell;  political  economy,  under  Prof.  J.  R.  Le 
Rossignol,  and  political  science  and  sociology,  under 
Dr.  G.  E.  Howard.  It  is  the  plan  to  carry  on  a  series 
of  researches  by  the  more  advanced  students  in  the 
unpublished  material  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
state,  with  publication  from  time  to  time  of  the  more 
valuable  results  of  these  studies  for  general  public 
information. 

Nebraska  won  fifth  place  in  the  stock  judging  con- 
test at  the  International  Stock  Show  at  Chicago.  It 
was  a  hard-fought  contest  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
the  Nebraska  team  worked  with  creditable  results. 
The  coaches  feel  well  satisfied  with  the  team,  al- 
though they  did  not  do  as  well  as  the  judging  team 
at  Kansas  City  and  the  dairy  team  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  in  each  of  which  first  rank  was  won. 


DOUBLE   DEBATE   VICTORY 


NOTES. 
That  the  scholastic  standing  of  University  students 
is  on  a  decided  increase  is  the  result  of  the  recent 
investigation   of   the  delinquency   committee.     There 


Nebraska  Again  Excels  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
Students  representing  the  LTniversity  of  Nebraska 
won  another  double  debate  victory,  December  13,  in 
the  seventh  annual  contests  of  the  Central  Debating 
League  (Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and 
Illinois)  when  they  were  awarded  the  decision  over 
the  debaters  from  the  University  of  Illinois  and  from 
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the  University  of  Wisconsin — the  institutions  which 
raska  defeated  in  1910  in  discussing  the  closed- 
open-shop  question. 

In  .Memorial  Hall,  Nebraska  won  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  Prof.  Paul  L.  Peck,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
history  in  Iowa  College;  Judge  Milo  P.  Smith,  of 
the  district  court,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  and  Henry  G. 
Walker.  Esq.,  of  Iowa  City,  formerly  professor  of  law 
in  the  University  of  Iowa. 

At  .Madison,  Nebraska  won  the  votes  of  Prof.  A.  B. 
White.  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  history  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  Prof.  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  Ph.  D., 
professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
David  Jones,  ex-mayor  of  Minneapolis,  voted  for 
Wisconsin. 

The  superiority  of  Nebraska  over  Illinois  was  pro- 
nounced. The  visitors  were  outclassed  in  presenta- 
tion, in  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  in  rebuttal.  The 
Wisconsin  team  conceded  the  victory  to  the  Ne- 
braska team,  which  had  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  question  and  which  excelled  par- 
ticularly in  refutation  and  in  the  rebuttal  arguments. 

The  question  discussed  was  federal  incorporation: 
"Resolved.  That  all  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  should  be  required  to  take  out  fed- 
eral charters,  it  being  conceded  that  such  a  require- 
ment would  be  constitutional  and  that  federal  license 
shall  not  be  available  as  an  alternative."  The  teams 
at  home  maintained  the  affirmative. 

Nebraska's  representatives,   selected   early  in  No- 
vember  from   the   fifteen   members   of  the   Intercol- 
legiate Debate  Seminary  (Rhetoric  22),  conducted  by 
Prof.  M.  M.  Fogg,  were  as  follows: 
Against  Illinois 

C.  A.  Sorenson.  '13,  Loup  City. 

G.  C.  Kiddoo,  '13,  Law  '14,  South  Omaha. 

B.  C.  Marcellus,  '11,  Law  '14,  Lincoln. 

R.  A.  Smith,  '13,  Lincoln. 

Against  Wisconsin 

H.  J.  Burtis,  '13,  Lincoln. 

H.  A.  Prince,  '13,  Law  '14,  Grand  Island. 

R.  W.  Garrett,  '12,  Law  '14,  Madison. 

Z.  Clark  Dickinson,  '13,  Lincoln. 

Four  of  the  five  debates  were  reviewed  at  a  "post 
mortem"  in  University  Hall  106,  December  17.  Dean 
W.  G.  Hastings  of  the  College  of  Law,  Prof.  J.  E.  Le 
Rossignol  (economics),  and  Prof.  Edwin  Maxey 
(public  law  and  diplomacy),  discussed  the  Nebraska- 
Illinois  -contest,  agreeing  that  Illinois  was  clearly 
outclassed.  Dean  Hastings  said  it  was  the  best  de- 
bating he  had  ever  heard  Nebraskans  put  up.  Pro- 
fessor Fogg  reviewed  the  Wisconsin-Nebraska  de- 
bate; Prof.  E.  B.  Conant  (law),  the  Iowa-Wisconsin 
debate  at  Iowa  City,  which  Prof.  H.  W.  Caldwell  also 
judged,  and  Will  Owen  Jones,  '87,  editor  of  The  Ne- 
braska State  Journal,  and  Albert  Watkins,  historian 
of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  the  Min- 
nesota-Iowa debate  at  Minneapolis. 

As  Viewed  by  Others 
(Omaha  World-Herald  Editorial,  December  16.) 

"Student  debaters,  trained  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  won.  on  Friday  night,  joint  debates  with 
students  from  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  .  .  .  Winning  a  clean-cut, 
decisive  victory  in  both  instances  establishes  pretty 
conclusively  the  superiority  of  the  Nebraska  de- 
baters. 

"Such  a  victory  means  something.  It  means  that 
the  University  of  Nebraska  is  training  its  students 
in  the  use  of  their  heads.  It  is  teaching  them  how  to 
think.  It  is  teaching  them  how  to  get  facts  together 
and  marshal  them  for  effective  use.  It  is  making 
th<  in  quick-witted,  mentally  alert,  mentally  com- 
petent. It  is  giving  them  the  very  best  kind  of  train- 
ing in  how  to  grapple  with  the  most  important  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  republic.     It  is  making  them 


not  merely  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  life,  where  mind  counts 
more  than  muscle,  but  good  citizens — imbued  with  a 
zeal  to  serve  society. 

"Such  demonstrations  of  student  competency  and 
of  university  service  as  these  are  not  given  as  much 
newspaper  space,  because  there  is  not  the  same  gen- 
eral interest  in  them,  as  the  victories  on  the  grid- 
iron. But,  for  all  that,  they  are  a  great  deal  more 
important.  We  think  that,  on  the  whole,  Nebraska 
people  who  support  the  State  University  will  be  con- 
tent to  worry  along  even  if  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
should  turn  out  better  football  teams  than  we  do, 
provided  our  own  University  can  produce  better  de- 
baters." 

(Omaha  Bee  Editorial,  December  15) 

"The  University  of  Nebraska  debaters  who  de- 
feated the  young  men  from  the  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin universities  have  brought  honor  to  themselves, 
their  school,  and  their  state  of  which  all  may  feel 
justly  proud.  Debating,  in  the  first  place,  is  impor- 
tant, and  victory  over  such  institutions  as  those 
vanquished  is  well  worth  achieving.  It  should  act 
as  an  incentive  to  special  training  along  this  line. 
From  earliest  times  forensics  have  formed  attrac- 
tions for  students  and  statesmen.  They  bring  out 
qualities  that  require  development  in  any  youth  who 
would  be  well  educated.  They  tend  to  give  him 
poise  and  possession  of  his  powers  so  that  he  may 
make  the  best  use  of  them. 

"In  this  day  of  lionizing  supremacy  in  college 
sports  and  athletics — which  is  all  right  in  its  place — 
there  is  need  for  stressing  the  intellectual  side,  and 
if  that  can  be  facilitated  by  resort  to  debates,  as 
indeed  it  can,  then  let  greater  emphasis  be  laid  upon 
this  exercise.  A  certain  western  college  in  its  pub- 
licity literature  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  its  de- 
bating teams  have  met  defeat  only  three  or  four 
times  in  fifteen  years.  That  is  a  good  asset  for  the 
college — better  than  all  the  glory  that  could  come 
from  athletic  triumphs,  since  it  is  the  business  of 
developing  the  intellect  first,  while  not  disparaging 
the  other.  We  hope  Nebraska  will  encourage  the 
spirit  of  debate  and  achieve  distinct  fame  in  this 
forum  that  has  made  so  many  men  great." 


HIGH-SCHOOL   DEBATING    LEAGUE 

Twenty  more  schools  are  seeking  admission  to  the 
Nebraska  High-School  Debating  League,  which  last 
year  numbered  seventy  schools,  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Whether  or  not 
it  will  be  possible  to  admit  all  the  applicants,  the 
executive  committee  has  not  yet  decided.  To  do  so 
will  apparently  require  the  formation  of  two  if  not 
three  more  new  districts  in  addition  to  the  twelve 
districts  into  which  the  state  was  divided  last  year. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Central  District,  the  new 
members  are  Central  City  (Supt.  A.  Crago)  and 
David  City  (Supt.  Frank  R.  Beers).  Schuyler  (Supt. 
Charles  Arnot)  will  work  in  the  Eastern  District. 
Sterling  (East-Central  District)  wishes  to  participate 
in  the  League  work. 

Atkinson  (Supt.  A.  C.  Whitford)  joins  the  Northern 
District.  Norfolk  (Supt.  M.  E.  Crozier)  will  debate 
in  the  Northeastern  or  the  North-Central  District.  In 
the  Northwestern  District  Hay  Springs  (Principal  B. 
T.  Hess)  applies  for  admission — the  ninth  school  in 
the  district.  (The  district  membership  is  limited  to 
eight.) 

Harvard  (Supt.  R.  V.  Clark)  joins  the  Southern 
District,  to  which  Fairbury  (Supt.  A.  L.  Caviness) 
also  will  probably  be  assigned.  In  the  Southeastern 
District,  Pawnee  City  (Supt.  I.  N.  Clark)  and  Blue 
Springs  (Supt.  C.  Lester  Littel)  are  the  new-comers. 
Since  ten  schools — two  more  than  the  number  al- 
lowed— want   to   be   in   the   League,   redistricting   is 
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necessary  unless  the  membership  is  held  to  the 
limit. 

Four  now  schools  have  applied  from  the  South- 
western District  Bartjey  (Supt.  J.  P.  Duncan); 
Bloomington  (Supt.  Joy  B.  Morgan);  Holdrege  (Supt. 
c.  \1.  McMichael);  and  Stratton.  Redistricting  will 
be  necessary  if  these  are  admitted.  Sargent  (Supt. 
Ira  Lamb)  and  Wood  River  apply  in  the  West-Central 
District . 

Abstracts,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
M,  M.  Fogg,  the  president  of  the  League,  of  thirty- 
five  selected  articles  on  the  League  question  for  the 
sixth  annual  contests — commission  form  of  city  gov- 
ernment— are  ready  for  distribution  by  the  Debating 
and  Public  Discussion  Division  of  the  University 
Extension  Department.  Three  sets  are  furnished  for 
$2.75.  Remittances  should  be  made  to  the  order  of 
J.  S.  Dales,  Secretary,  and  should  be  sent  to  the 
University  Extension  Department. 


THE    NEBRASKA    CONFERENCE    OF    CHARITIES 
AND  CORRECTIONS 

State  and  national  conferences  of  social  workers 
are  becoming  increasingly  important  means  of  arous- 
ing enthusiasm  and  securing  unified  and  intelligent 
efforts.  The  University  is  sending  out  many  gradu- 
ates who  have  received  training  in  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  who  are  epected  to  make  active  applica- 
tion of  their  knowledge.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions is  intended  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
change of  experiences,  and  for  obtaining  fresh  infor- 
mation and  inspiration.  Members  of  the  faculty  and 
several  recent  university  graduates  will  assist  in  the 
discussions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  alumni  will 
attend  and  enroll  themselves  as  permanent  members 
of  the  Conference. 

Former  university  students  will  be  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  to  hear  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  who  will 
give  the  principal  address  of  the  opening  mass  meet- 
ing on  Sunday,  Jan.  26th,  and  will  take  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Monday  sessions  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Since  leaving  Nebraska  for  Wisconsin,  Dr. 
Ross  has  won  many  new  honors.  Those  familiar  with 
his  brilliant  powers  of  analysis  and  happy  faculties 
of  presentation  and  illustration  will  gladly  welcome 
this  occasion  for  renewing  their  acquaintance. 

The  increased  multiplication  of  degenerates  in  Ne- 
braska is  becoming  an  increasingly  grave  menace. 
This  is  not  only  a  source  of  degeneracy,  but  also  is 
rapidly  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers.  The 
Monday  morning  program  of  the  Conference  is  to  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  defectives.  Officers  of  different  state  institu- 
tions will  present  estiamtes  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  feeble  minded  are  permitted  to  perpetuate  their 
kind,  Dr.  J.  M.  Mayhew  will  show  the  social  and 
eugenic  aspects  of  the  problems  involved,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  will  present  recommendations  as 
to  needed  legislation. 

Monday  afternoon  and  evening  are  to  be  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  delinquents  of  the  state. 
It  is  hoped  that  Warden  Tynan  will  be  here  to  tell  us 
of  the  plans  by  which  the  Colorado  convicts  have  be- 
come self-respecting,  energetic  workers  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  highways.  Judge  Howard 
Kennedy  of  Omaha  will  outline  the  kind  of  interme- 
diate reformatory  suitable  for  Nebraska,  and  Judge 
A.  L.  Sutton  will  show  the  need  of  work-house  fea- 
tures in  our  county  jails.  John  B.  Hammond  and 
Rabbi  Frederick  Cohn  will  discuss  the  enforcement 
of  the  Albert  law  and  the  "Moral  Hospital"  needed  as 
a  supplement. 

Means  for  promoting  a  better  administration  of  the 
state  charitable  institutions  will  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Conference  on  Tuesday  morning.  Gov.  More- 
head  has  been  invited  to  give  his  views  on  the  best 


means  of  securing  efficient  officers  of  adminlstral 
and  there  will  be  a   symposium  on  the  plans  of  or- 
ganizatlon  of  the  new  Board  of  control   In   which  a 
number  of  prominent  members  of  the  legislature  will 
be  invited  to  participate. 

The  closing  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  Com 
ence  will  be  occupied  with  a  lighter  subject,  which 
is,  however,  of  no  less  importance  for  the  social  wel- 
fare of  the  state.  The  need  of  public  promotion  and 
supervision  of  recreations,  particularly  in  the  small 
towns  and  rural  communities,  will  be  thoroughly  can- 
vassed. The  officers  of  the  Conference  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  an  expert  who 
has  served  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  South  Park 
System  of  Chicago,  the  greatest  and  most  expensive 
group  of  public  recreational  agencies  of  the  world. 
It  is  expected  that  Edward  B.  DeGroot  will  be  pres- 
ent throughout  the  Conference,  and  will  make  a  num- 
ber of  public  addresses.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  he 
will  participate  in  the  discussion  of  what  may  be 
done  in  small  towns  to  promote  recreations,  and  in 
the  evening  he  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"The  Greatest  Public  Recreational  System  in  the 
World."  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  a  thorough 
discussion  of  Nebraska  problems.  Miss  Jean  Sulli- 
van, a  graduate  student  in  sociology,  will  present  the 
results  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  social  life  of  the 
Nebraska  high  school  student,  and  prominent  educa- 
tors will  be  invited  to  give  their  views  about  the 
solution  of  the  difficult  problems  involved  in  this 
subject.  These  programs  will  also  afford  concrete 
illustrations  of  attractive  forms  of  recreations.  The 
University  Chorus,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond, will  remind  the  audience  of  the  finer  possibili- 
ties of  the  singing  class  of  the  old  country  school, 
and  groups  of  young  women  students  will  display  the 
beautiful  folk-dances  which  are  the  old-world  contri- 
butions to  the  need  of  an  orderly  and  joyous  recrea- 
tional life  in  our  new  land. 

The  permanent  membership  of  our  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  should  be  doubled  at  this  next 
meeting.  The  older  members  will  gladly  extend  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  wish  to  join  in  the  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  bring  Nebraska  in  line  with  more 
progressive  communities  in  social  betterment  activi- 
ties. It  is  hoped  that  many  university  alumni  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  occasion  for  renewing  old 
associations,  and  receiving  inspiration  for  the  social 
tasks  to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves  in  mo- 
ments of  grateful  appreciation  of  the  advantages  con- 
ferred by  the  state. 

LUCILE  EAVES. 


RUNNING    BASES. 

A  serious  danger  threatens  the  stability  and  per- 
manence of  our  educational  system  in  the  feverish 
tendency  of  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents 
to  change  frequently.  A  survey  of  the  educational 
directory  shows  an  alarming  number  of  one-year 
positions.  Such  a  policy  cannot  result  in  good,  either 
to  the  school  or  to  the  individuals.  The  fact  that 
there  were  over  one  hundred  applicants  recently  for 
a  superintendency  in  one  of  the  medium  sized  cities 
of  the  state  does  not  reflect  credit  upon  the  dignity 
of  public  school  positions.  Such  a  situation  cannot 
fail  to  leave  an  unfavorable  impression  in  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

Teachers  and  superintendents  alike  should  feel 
more  the  possibilities  of  magnifying  a  position,  rath- 
er than  of  climbing  to  prominence  through  an  ap- 
pointment. After  all,  it  does  not  matter  so  much 
where  we  work.  The  question  is,  how  is  our  work 
done? 


Progressive  teachers,  principals  and  superinten- 
dents are  finding  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
spend  the  summer  in  study. 
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Increased   Requirements  for  Admission 

While  the  University  of  Nebraska  has  always  main- 
tained a  relatively  high  standard  for  graduation,  the 
needs  of  the  state  have  sometimes  seemed  to  require 
a  standard  for  admission  Jower  than  one  which  the 
best  colleges  of  the  country  now  recognize  as  desir- 
able. In  the  early  days  students  so  admitted  com- 
pleted their  preparatory  work  in  the  Latin  school  or 
preparatory  department.  Later,  when  this  had  been 
abolished,  the  University  permitted  students  who 
had  attended  a  high  school  for  three  years,  or  even 
less,  to  enter  conditionally  and  finish  their  prepara- 
tory work  in  the  University  proper  by  taking  more 
than  the  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation. 
For  a  number  of  years,  however,  we  have  been  gradu- 
ally raising  the  standard  for  admission.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  for  instance,  only  those  were  conditionally 
admitted  who  could  present  24  admission  "points." 
The  most  radical  recent  change,  however,  was  in- 
augurated  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year,  when  the  minimum  for  full  admission  was 
set  at  30  "points,"  and  that  for  conditional  admission 
at  28.  In  this  way  we  severed  direct  articulation 
with  some  three  hundred  three-year  Nebraska  high 
schools.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  free  high  school 
tuition  law  permits  pupils  from  such  schools  to  at- 
tend any  four-year  high  school  and  thus  complete  a 
full  high  school  course,  this  action  has  caused  no 
special  hardship  to  anyone.  Subsequent  results  have 
shown  the  wisdom  of  the  University's  action.  Tho 
this  raising  of  standards  has  had  a  tendency  to  de- 
crease attendance  at  the  University,  yet  the  four- 
year  high  schools  have  been  strengthened,  many 
three-year  schools  have  been  encouraged  to  become 
four-year  schools,  and  no  individual  student  has  suf- 
fered. 

Again  in  the  past  certain  classes  of  music  stu- 
dents were  permitted  to  take  certain  University 
courses  without  presenting  any  definite  certificates 
of  scholarship.  Such  students  must  now  meet  prac- 
tically the  same  requirements  as  other  students. 

In  the  same  way  pupils  enrolled  in  the  secondary 
school  of  agriculture,  or  in  the  Temple  High  School, 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  register  in  University 
classes. 

Admission  to  the  law  college  is  now  based  upon 
one  year  of  college  work.  This  has  caused  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  student  body 
in  the  college  of  law,  and  has  sent  many  less  de- 
sirable students  to  institutions  with  lower  standards 
of  admission  than  ours. 

The  college  of  medicine,  as  previously  announced, 
now  offers  a  six  years'  course  above  the  high  school. 
or  a  four  years'  course  resting  upon  two  years  of 
selected   college   work. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  summer  school 
now  the  same  as  to  the  regular  colleges  of  the 
University.  The  summer  school  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  a  half-semester's  joint  session  of  the  vari- 
I'olleges,  with  the  work  of  the  teachers  college 
given   special  emphasis. 

All  of  these  modifications  in  admission  require- 
ments have  tended  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
student  body,  and  render  the  work  of  the  institution 
in  a  more  genuine  sense  that  of  a  true  university. 

Effect  on  Attendance  of  Increased   Requirements 

The  biennial  report  of  two  years  ago  contained  the 
following:  "During  the  past  four  years  the  average 
Increase  in  attendance  has  been  over  250  annually. 
This  means  that  we  are  now  caring  for  over  1,000 
Btudents  than  four  years  ago."  Increased  en- 
trance   requirements,    however,    have    made    the    last 


two  years'  increases  smaller  than  those  of  the  two 
previous  bienniums.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  no 
longer  include  In  our  total  enrollment  in  absentia 
students  not  registered  for  degrees,  an  exact  com- 
parison is  difficult.  Further,  the  severing  of  the 
relations  which  existed  for  seventeen  years  with  the 
University  School  of  Music  also  eliminated  some  700 
names.  These  factors  have  eliminated  in  all  approxi- 
mately 1,200  names  which,  had  the  old  system  been 
followed,  would  have  appeared  in  our  grand  totals. 
As  these  students  were  never  more  than  a  nominal 
expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  state,  there  has  been 
practically  no  decrease  in  expense  to  the  institution. 
Compared  as  closely  as  possible  with  that  of  the 
preceding  biennium,  the  enrollment  for  the  biennium 
.iust.  past  shows  an  increase  of  about  1001  per  year. 
In  view  of  the  very  marked  raising  of  admission  re- 
quirements, which  might  be  expected  to  cut  down 
attendance,  this  increase  in  enrollment  of  high  class 
students  is  gratifying.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  increase  has  been  in  the  class  of 
students  who  require  the  best  and  most  expensive 
type  of  instruction  in  order  adequately  to  fit  them 
for  their  life  work. 

Advance  in  Scholarship 

During  the  last  two  years  the  scholarship  of  the 
student  body  has  noticeably  improved.  The  publicity 
given  to  the  scholarship  records  of  various  groups  of 
students,  notices  of  failure  to  make  grades  and  con- 
sequent severing  of  relations  with  such  students,  and 
other  activity  on  the  part  of  the  delinquent  student 
committee,  may  have  created  the  impression  in  some 
quarters  that  the  students  do  not  now  take  as  serious 
a  view  as  formerly  of  their  regular  tasks.  Such, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  These  activities 
are  only  the  manifestations  of  a  successful  effort  to 
improve  scholarship.  Not  only  has  the  percentage  of 
delinquency  in  scholarship  been  reduced,  but  the 
scholarship  standards  of  the  departments  have  been 
raised;  so  that,  while  the  various  departments  have 
been  demanding  more  work  and  higher  scholarship 
in  order  to  obtain  passing  grades,  a  greater  number 
of  students  than  ever  have  succeeded  in  meeting 
these  demands.  In  this  connection  the  conscientious 
work  of  the  delinquent  student  committee  and  its 
efficient  secretary  deserves  special  commendation. 
Higher  standards  of  admission  are,  of  course,  an- 
other potent  cause  of  this  improvement  in  scholar- 
ship. 

New    Buildings  and    Material    Equipment 

The  legislature  of  two  •  years  ago  appropriated 
funds  as  follows: 

At  the  main  campus $  85,000.00 

At  the  farm  campus 85,000 .  00 

At  Omaha  100,000.00 

It  further  instructed  the  Board  of  Public  Lands 
and  Buildings  to  erect  and  equip  a  school  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  and  turn 
the  same  over  to  the  control  of  the  University  re- 
gents. 

With  the  first  of  these  appropriations  the  Board 
has  erected  at  the  city  campus  a  building  to  house 
the  college  of  law.  It  is  believed  that  the  building, 
while  somewhat  less  expensive  than  law  buildings 
erected  by  many  smaller  institutions,  will  be  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory  and  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  law 
college  for  many  years  to  come.  The  regents  are 
expending  the  second  item  for  a  building  on  the  farm 
campus  to  house  the  departments  of  horticulture,, 
entomology,  and  agricultural  botany.  The  new  build- 
ing on  the  medical  college  campus  at  Omaha  will 
house    the   laboratory   departments,    the   administra- 
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tive  offices,  ami  the  li bra r\  of  the  college  of  medi- 
cine. We  shall  still,  as  heretofore,  be  dependent 
upon  private  hospital  arrangements,     in  erecting  the 

building  at  Curtis,  the  Hoard  of  Public:  Lands  and 
Buildings  consulted  with  the  regents,  and  the  two 
boards  have  worked  in  harmony  throughout. 

All  of  these  buildings  are  fire  proof,  or  nearly  so, 
and  are  of  a  better  and  more  permanent  type  of  con- 
struction than  any  others  heretofore  erected,  except- 
ing the  engineering  building  on  the  city  campus. 
These  buildings  will  greatly  facilitate  the  Univer- 
sity's work.  The  legislature  should,  however,  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  of  the  $:;7(i,o00.00  appropriated 
for  buildings  at  the  last  session,  the  regents  were 
permitted  to  expend  only  $85,000.00  at  the  city 
campus,  where  the  greatest  congestion  exists,  and 
an  equal  amount  at  the  farm  campus,  where  certain 
facilities  for  a  well  appointed  modern  school  are 
entirely  wanting,  and  where  congestion  also  exists; 
and  that  the  remaining  $200,000.00,  while  expended 
for  very  important  and  desirable  additions  to  our 
work,  was  appropriated  to  promote  certain  lines  of 
future  development,  and  not  for  the  relief  of  any 
considerable  number  of  students  at  present  attend- 
ing the  institution.  This  fact  is  mentioned  here,  not 
to  criticise  the  distribution  by  the  last  legislature  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  University,  but  merely 
to  show  that  while  a  considerable  sum  of  money  has 
been  expended,  the  institution  still  needs  most  of- 
the  permanent  improvements  specified  in  the  last 
biennial  report. 

During  the  last  biennium  the  University  has  pur- 
chased 3]/&  lots  east  of  the  athletic  field  acquired  four 
years  ago.  In  addition,  two  lots  were  purchased  ,in 
University  Place,  adjoining  the  University  Farm. 
These  will  ultimately  he  used  as  the  right-of-way  for 
i  railroad  switch.  These  purchases  have  been  the 
only  additions  to  the  University's  real  estate,  except- 
ing the  tracts  obtained  by  the  Board  of  Public  Lands 
and  Buildings  for  the  Curtis  school  and  the  Culbert- 
son  substation,  which  are  treated  under  separate 
headings. 

The  Teaching  Staff 

The  continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and 
the  great  material  success  offered  in  other  lines  of 
work,  have  made  the  position  of  the  professor  rela- 
tively less  desirable  than  it  was  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  have  tended  to  bring  the  teaching  profes- 
sion into  disfavor  swith  the  most  active  and  progres- 
sive young  men  in  college.  This,  in  turn,  has  tended 
to  lower  professional  standards.  Other  institutions 
have  in  part  solved  this  problem  by  rapidly  increas- 
ing the  salaries  of  their  more  brilliant  men.  As  a 
result  of  these  conditions,  Nebraska  has  lost  some 
men  whom  it  would  very  gladly  have  retained.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  our  most  able  professors 
have,  through  love  of  the  University,  resisted  attrac- 
tive offers  from  institutions  paying  larger  salaries; 
and  to  say  that  we  have  lost  our  best  men  would  be 
a  very  great  injustice  to  those  who  have  placed 
opportunity  for  service  above  material  advancement. 
But  a  state  as  rich  as  Nebraska  should  not  ask  that 
such  sacrifices  be  continued  indefinitely,  or  expect 
that  ultimately,  if  we  persist  in  paying  low  salaries, 
-e  can  escape  the  operation  of  economic  laws.  The 
sute  should  adopt  the  doctrine  that  Nebraska  young 
men  and  young  women  are  entitled  to  as  good  in- 
struction as  the  young  men  and  young  women  of 
other  states,  and  should  take  pride  in  paying  what 
such  instruction  is  worth.  The  founders  very  wisely 
decreed  that  our  agricultural  college  and  our  univer- 
sity should  be  one  institution.  We  have  not,  there- 
fore, had  to  deal  with  divided  and  conflicting  inter- 
ests, and  can  administer  the  affairs  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  more  economically  than 
any  neighboring  state  excepting  Missouri.  The 
relatively  great  internal  harmony  of  the  institution. 


the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people  of  the  state 
the  University's  strategic  location-all  have  com; 
bined  to  make  positions  in  the  University  desirabli 
but  the  time  has  come  when,  in  spite  of  these  other 
factors  in  our  favor,  we  must  make  very  decided 
increases  in  our  salaries.  The  Board  estimates  that 
an  immediate  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  distributed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  best  men  available 
when  vacancies  occur,  to  recognize  long,  faithful 
and  superior  service,  and  to  give  proper  encourage- 
ment to  the  brilliant  young  men  whom  we  are  de- 
veloping, is  absolutely  imperative.  As  matters  now 
stand,  we  compete  financially  not  with  universities 
such  as  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois, 
but  with  relatively  small  and  struggling  institutions, 
some  of  them  situated  in  states  with  less  actual 
wealth  than  ours. 

Some    Explanations    Regarding    University    Organiza- 
tion 

Before  discussing  the  need  of  material  expansion, 
the  Board  thinks  it  proper  to  explain  some  things 
which  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  the  state 
may  not  fully  understand.  First,  certain  things  in 
connection  with  the  college  of  agriculture  should  be 
made  plain.  This  college  bears  precisely  the  same 
relations  to  the  University  as  the  college  of  en- 
gineering or  the  college  of  law.  Its  work  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  University  farm,  nor  should  it  be  identi- 
fied with  the  material  equipment  of  the  farm 
campus.  In  fact,  one  of  its  very  important  depart- 
ments— that  of  forestry — conducts  its  entire  class 
work  at  the,  city  campus.  A  student  registered  in 
the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  or  any  other  col- 
lege, can  elect  studies  in  the  college  of  agriculture 
just  as  freely  as  though  registered  therein,  provided 
he  meets  the  specific  requirements  of  his  own  col- 
lege. It  very  frequently  happens  that  a  student  reg- 
istered in  the  agricultural  college  takes  the  major 
portion  of  his  work  at  the  city  campus,  while  a 
student  registered  in  the  arts  college  may  be  carry- 
ing the  major  portion  of  his  work  at  the  University 
farm.  Though  nominally  divided  into  colleges — 
partly  for  administrative  convenience,  partly  in 
accord  with  customs  prevailing  elsewhere — the 
University  is  a  unit.  The  purpose  of  all  its  col- 
leges is,  first,  to  train  for  good  citizenship,  and 
second,  to  train  efficient  and  expert  men  for  chosen 
callings — callings  which  require  high  mental  develop- 
ment. Particularly  does  the  University  desire  to 
furnish  to  the  people  leaders  in  those  lines  of  human 
activity  which  are  developed  by  study  and  research. 

The  school  of  agriculture,  however,  has  a  some- 
what different  purpose.  For  convenience  its  activi- 
ties are  confined  exclusively  to  the  University  farm. 
Its  purpose  is  to  train  practical  farmers,  especially 
those  who  are  unable  or  feel  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  take  a  course  in  the  college  of  agriculture.  It  is 
of  strictly  high  school  rank,  aiming  to  furnish  prac- 
tically the  same  degree  of  culture  and  mental  train- 
ing as  the  four-year  high  school.  In  a  word,  it  has 
the  same  academic  standing  as  some  140  other  high 
schools  in  the  state,  but  has  the  special  aim  of  turn- 
ing out  practical  farmers.  Except  in  so  far  as  its 
graduates,  like  other  successful  men,  become  natural 
leaders  in  their  immediate  communities,  it  does  not 
aim  to  train  agricultural  leaders.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  college  of  agriculture. 

In  discussing  the  suggestion  that  the  other  col- 
leges be  removed  to  the  University  farm,  therefore, 
several  things  must  be  considered:  the  immediate 
expense,  the  total  expense  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  the  effect  on  the  students  in  the  agricultural 
college,  the  effect  on  students  in  the  other  colleges, 
and  the  effect  upon  the  school  of  agriculture  itself — 
an  institution  somewhat  distinct  from  the  Univer- 
sity's other  activities,  though  closely  associated  with 
part  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  college. 
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The  experience  of  other  institutions  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  present  arrangement  is  better  for 
the  development  of  the  school  of  agriculture,  while 
a  physical  union  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  University 
on  the  farm  campus  would  promote  the  growth  of 
the  college  of  agriculture. 

Plans  for   the    University's   Physical    Growth 

The  regents  are  unanimous  in  the  desire  that  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  legislature  there  shall  be  no 
controversy  between  the  members  of  the  Board  over 
the  location  of  the  buildings  which  will  be  asked  for 
to  meet  the  institution's  imperative  needs.  Owing 
to  the  small  amount  of  land  now  available  at  the 
original  site,  however,  the  question  of  the  location 
of  new  buildings-  has  become  a  burning  one  in  the 
state  at  large. 

The  three  available  plans  of  campus  development 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Development  along  present  lines. 

2.  Removal  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  University, 
excepting  such  technical  and  professional  work  as 
can  satisfactorily  be  conducted  at  an  isolated  plant, 
to  the  University  farm.  If  such  a  plan  were  adopted, 
the  regents  would  proceed  to  demolish  unnecessary 
buildings  and  convert  the  present  city  plant  into  a 
home  for  the  colleges  of  law  and  engineering,  and 
such  other  activities  as  might  properly  be  housed 
away  from  the  main  institution. 

3.  Removal  of  all  the  University's  teaching  activi- 
ties, excepting  the  medical  college,  to  the  University 
farm. 

In  case  either  of  the  first  two  plans  were  adopted, 
the  regents  feel  that  they  should  immediately  buy 
the  remainder  of  the  block  upon  part  of  which  the 
athletic  field  is  now  situated.  This  would  require  an 
outlay  of  about  $30,000.  Such  an  acquisition  would 
doubtless  enable  them  to  have  the  intersecting 
streets  closed.  The  Lincoln  City  Council's  grant  of 
the  streets  to  the  University  was  conditioned  upon 
the  University's  obtaining  the  ground  in  question 
within  a  specified  time,  which  has  already  elapsed; 
doubtless,  however,  we  could  obtain  a  new  ordinance. 
In  any  case,  since  we  are  now  using  the  streets  only 
by  sufferance,  we  should  define  our  policy  and  reach 
a  definite  understanding  with  the  city. 

If  this  were  done  the  University  could  undertake 
the  following  improvements  on  the  city  campus 
without  acquiring  more  real  estate:  A  very  much 
needed  addition  to  tho  chemical  laboratory  could  be 
built  symmetrically  with  the  new  law  building.  The 
inadequate  and  dangerous  building  known  as  Ne- 
braska Hall  could  be  removed  and  an  adequate 
building,  called  Bessey  Hall  in  honor  of  Dr.  Bessey, 
erected  to  house  the  natural  sciences.  Such  a  build- 
ing, which  should  cost  at  least  $200,000,  would  oc- 
cupy the  st reft  space  and  part  of  the  vacated  ground 
to  the  north  of  Nebraska  Hall's  present  site.  The 
space  vacated  by  removing  Nebraska  Hall  would 
permit  an  addition  to  the  Museum  on  the  north,  in 
accordance  with  the  original  plans.  These  buildings 
are  mentioned,  not  because  they  are  necessarily  the 
most  urgently  needed,  but  because  they  could  be 
most  easily  built  on  the  present  city  campus  with- 
out any  large  -purchase  of  land.  Further,  should  the 
legislature  adopt  this  general  suggestion,  the  regents 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  committing  them- 
selves to  this  exact  type  or  order  of  development; 
architectural  or  other  unforeseen  difficulties  might 
arise.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  state  could 
very  profitably  expend  a  half  million  dollars  on  the 
present  site  without  purchasing  any  more  land  than 
the  relatively  small  area  necessary  to  fill  out  the 
present  rectangle.  In  such  a  case,  however,  future 
legislatures  would  be  asked  to  make  appropriations 
to  obtain  more  ground  at  the  present  site.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  in  acquiring  this  ground 
either  of   two   plans  can  be  followed.     One  is   that 


pursued  at  Minnesota,  of  purchasing  at  one  time 
enough  land  for  all  future  University  needs.  This, 
naturally,  means  a  large  initial  expense.  The  other 
is  the  Iowa  plan  of  buying  the  land  piecemeal  as 
needed,  which  means  a  smaller  initial  expense,  but 
greatly  appreciated  values  upon  the  parcels  latterly 
purchased.  One  or  the  other  must  of  necessity  be 
adopted  unless  following  the  example  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Washington 
State  University,  and  others,  we  are  to  move  from  a 
congested  center  to  a  more  open  location. 

If  the  colleges,  excepting  >the  medical  college  at 
Omaha,  are  to  be  physically  consolidated  at  the  Uni- 
versity farm,  the  decision  should  be  made  at  once. 
The  Board  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
removal  policy,  if  adopted,  should  be  carried  out  by 
whole  colleges,  or  at  least  by  large  groups  of  depart- 
ments, and  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out  piecemeal  by 
removing  one  department  after  another  as  buildings 
may  from  time  to  time  be  erected  at  the  University 
farm.  To  illustrate  concretely:  It  might  be  possible 
to  set  aside  a  suite  of  rooms  in  one  of  the  new  build- 
ings now  in  course  of  erection  at  the  farm  for  one  of 
the  history  departments;  but  such  a  department, 
physically  removed  from  closely  affiliated  and  allied 
departments  and  from  the  general  library  which  is 
essentially  its  working  laboratory,  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  work  efficiently,  or  even  to  retain  the 
students  now  registered  in  its  courses.  The  regents 
believe,  further,  that  to  remove  all  the  colleges, 
within  the  next  six  or  seven  years,  to  the  farm 
campus,  would  require  a  special  mill  levy  on  the 
grand  assessment  roll  of  the  state,  as  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  1911 
legislature  in  its  report  to  the  two  Houses.  This  re- 
port was  the  result  of  a  very  exhaustive  study,  and 
the  regents  believe  that  further  investigation  could 
throw  no  more  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  Board  has  endeavored  to  present  these  three 
available  plans  without  prejudice,  placing  them  in 
order  of  cost,  the  least  expensive  plan  coming  first, 
tho  recognizing  that  the  plan  now  most  expensive 
may  in  the  long  run  be  the  most  economical.  As 
stated  above,  the  regents  desire  to  avoid  controversy, 
and  believe  that  consistently  following  any  of  the 
three  plans  will  ultimately  make  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  physically  as  well  as  educationally,  a  great 
institution.  Finding  themselves  unable  to  agree  as 
to  the  comparative  advantages  of  these  plans,  they 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  state  wish  the  legisla- 
ture, as  the  state's  most  representative  body,  to  de- 
termine definitely  and  for  all  time  how  the  question 
should  be  settled.  They  further  believe  that  the 
question  must  be  decided  not  by  resolution,  but  by 
appropriations;  and  that  unless  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska is  to  be  humiliated  by  the  spectacle  of  its 
chief  institution  of  learning  lagging  behind  those  of 
neighboring  states,  the  decision  should  be  made  in 
this  session  of  the  legislature. 

New  Buildings  Needed 

The  original  cost  of  all  the  buildings  at  the  farm 
and  city  campuses,  including  those  now  in  course  of 
erection,  is  not  much  in  excess  of  the  single  aca- 
demic high  school  building  of  the  city  of  Omaha. 
While  comparisons  with  other  institutions  are  some- 
times misleading,  the  Board  believes  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  is  far  less  adequately  housed 
than  any  other  great  institution  in  the  country.  They 
believe  that  their  own  and  their  predecessors'  plan 
of  putting  the  money  at  their  disposal  into  instruc- 
tion rather  than  into  buildings  has  be«n  justifiable 
on  the  ground  that  the  institution's  soul  is  of  more 
consequence  than  its  body.  Nevertheless,  the  time 
has  come  when  the  state  of  Nebraska  must  face  the 
problem  of  adequately  housing  its  university  stu- 
dents. This  plea  is  not  made  on  account  of  any 
especially    changed    conditions.      The    congestion    of 
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our  students  In  poorly  lighted  basement  rooms,  In 
old,  tiro-trap  buildings  without  il  lation  excepting 
the  cracks  around  the  doors  and  windows,  in  build- 
ings one  of  which  has  walls  cupped  out  so  as  to 
suggest  collapse  in  every  wind  of  any  violence,  in 
buildings  another  of  which  is  cracked  from  top  to 
bottom,  means  a  disgraceful  and  appalling  condition 
of  affairs.  To  obtain  a  plant  comparable  with  those 
in  neighboring  states  towards  which  we  feel  a  gen- 
erous rivalry,  and  which  state  pride  should  demand 
that  we  equal,  if  not  excel,  to  give  to  Nebraska  young 
people  as  good  educational  facilities  as  they  can 
acquire  by  traveling  not  more  than  five  hundred 
miles,  we  should  at  once  enter  upon  a  program  con- 
templating the  ultimate  erection  of  new  buildings 
costing  a  total  of  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  Whether  or  not  the  legislature  decides  to 
remove  the  University,  we  must  immediately  enter 
upon  an  extensive  program  of  this  sort.  Even  these 
additions  would  make  us  only  respectable  and  not 
dangerous  competitors,  in  material  equipment,  of 
some  institutions  which  are  even  now  not  doing  the 
educational  work  which  we  are  doing. 

To  care  adequately  for  the  work  now  conducted 
at  the  city  campus,  there  should  be  a  large  addition 
to  the  museum,  an  addition  to  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  more  adequate  quarters  for  gymnasium 
work  and  drill.  University  Hall  should  be  replaced, 
on  another  site,  by  a  modern  main  building,  or  by 
two  lecture  halls,  one  of  which  might  appropriately 
be  called  Sherman  Hall  in  honor  of  Dean  Sherman's 
long  and  distinguished  service.  The  engineering 
college  should  have  facilities  for  office  work,  for  test- 
ing material,  and  especially  for  electrical  laboratory 
work.  There  should  be  an  educational  building,  in- 
cluding a  laboratory  for  psychology  and  quarters  in 
which  to  conduct  the  Teachers  College  High  School 
under  model  conditions.  There  should  be  a  woman's 
building  and  an  auditorium.  Nebraska  Hall  should 
be  replaced  by  a  modern  building  for  natural 
sciences.  Before  many  years  a  new  library  building 
will  be  necessary.  Hospital  facilities  for  sick  stu- 
dents are  urgently  needed,  and  now  entirely  wanting. 

The  Board  has  no  desire  to  argue  elaborately  for 
obvious  needs.  A  few  comparisons,  however,  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  In  our  chemical  laboratory, 
which  originally  cost  $25,000,  we  are  now  endeavor- 
ing to  do  the  same  work  as  is  done  at  Minnesota. 
In  spite  of  congestion  and  other  causes,  our  registra- 
tion in  chemistry  is  about  half  that  at  Minnesota. 
Minnesota  is  now  erecting  a  building  costing 
$400,000.  Wisconsin  is  now  occupying  its  third 
chemical  laboratory — the  first  having  been  burned 
and  the  second  transferred  to  another  department — 
and  is  now  building  an  addition  to  its  present  plant 
to  cost  approximately  $100,000.  Michigan,  with  about 
twice  our  number  of  students  registered  in  chemistry, 
is  building  a  new  $250,000  laboratory. 

The  museum  affords  space  for  housing  only  about 
one-third  of  the  collections  already  accumulated. 
Many  of  them  are  private  donations,  and  we  are 
every  day  losing  opportunities  to  obtain  valuable 
donations,  simply  because  we  have  no  place  to  dis- 
play new  objects  of  value  and  interest. 

In  holding  meetings  for  the  intellectual  and  ethical 
improvement  of  the  students,  we  are  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  on  the  campus  no  room  that 
will  accommodate  more  than  one-fourth  of  them  at 
any  one  time. 

To  the  average  citizen,  the  University's  work  in 
agriculture  appeals  as  among  the  most  important  of 
its  many  and  varied  activities.  To  the  farmer  it 
offers  the  practical  solution  of  many  of  his  problems; 
to  the  business  man,  assurance  of  the  state's  con- 
tinued agricultural  prosperity,  and  consequently 
assurance  of  its  continued  business  prosperity;  to 
the  city  dweller,  hope  for  abundance  of  foodstuffs  at 


reasonable  prices.  All  classes  of  people,  therefore, 
unite  in  wishing  for  its  continued  support  and  de- 
velopment. The  regents  in  consequent  felt 
that,  as  the  people's  representatives,  they  were  justi- 
fied in  planning  for  our  agricultural  needs  in  adv;i 
of  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  students  in  at- 
tendance. They  therefore  believe  that  the  following 
buildings  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  erected  at 
the  University  Farm:  A  library  and  auditorium 
building  large  enough  to  hold  the  entire  student  body 
of  the  school  of  agriculture,  and  such  visitors  as  may 
care  to  attend  the  midwinter  meetings  of  Organized 
Agriculture  and  other  agricultural  societies;  a  new 
dairy  building;  office  quarters  for  the  department  of 
animal  husbandry;  an  agricultural  engineering  build- 
ing; a  new  horse  barn;  sheds  for  cattle  and  other 
live  stock.  If  development  is  to  take  place  along 
present  lines — that  is,  if  the  legislature  decides  to 
adopt  the  first  plan  above — we  could  easily  expend 
$600,000  at  the  University  Farm  before  our  agricul- 
tural instruction  would  be  as  well  housed  and 
equipped  as  that  of  some  of  our  neighbors. 
Avoidance  of  Duplication 

During  the  last  few  years  the  people  of  a  number 
of  states  have  been  aroused  by  the  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  duplication  of  work  in  their  state  institu- 
tions. Especially  is  this  true  where  the  land,  grant 
college  is  separate  from  the  university.  Though  we 
do  not,  like  some  of  our  neighbors,  have  to  contend 
with  divided  interests,  and  so  have  escaped  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  attempting  to  define  the  work 
of  the  respective  schools — difficulties  which  in  sev- 
eral states  have  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  com- 
mon boards  of  control — yet  there  has  been  at  times 
some  pressure  for  duplication  in  the  work  at  our 
farm  and  city  campuses.  'Whether  or  not  the  Univer- 
sity is  to  be  physically  consolidated  upon  the  farm 
campus,  the  regents  believe  that  all  buildings  must 
be  erected  where  most  needed,  and  are  resolved  not 
to  permit  any  unnecessary  duplication  of  any  of  the 
University's  activities. 

The  State  Service  Work  of  the  University 

For  many  years  individual  members  of  the  faculty 
have  been  doing  work  for  the  public  and  for  the 
citizens  of  the  state.  Where  no  state  appropriation 
or  no  university  funds  were  available,  professors 
have  occasionally  been  permitted  to  supplement  their 
meager  salaries  by  accepting  fees  for  occasional  ser- 
vices. Very  much  of  this  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  done  gratuitously.  While  a  complete  resume 
of  such  activities  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report,  a  few  examples — not  necessarily  the  most  im- 
portant— may  be  cited.  The  University  Journal  has 
published  many  outlines  for  courses  in  agriculture 
and  other  subjects  taught  in  the  high  schools.  The 
department  of  rhetoric  has  promoted  the  work  of  the 
high  school  debating  leagues,  and  has  furnished  ma- 
terial to  such  schools  and  students  as  have  written 
it  for  assistance.  The  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion has  assisted  the  high  schools  in  their  work  in 
this  subject.  The  department  of  geology  has  re- 
ported on  many  samples  of  coal,  supposed  precious 
gems,  and  other  mineral  products.  The  department 
of  bacteriology  has  assisted  Lincoln  and  many  other 
cities  in  the  state  to  procure  water  free  from  typhoid 
germs,  and  has  also  examined  a  great  deal  of  clinical 
material  for  physicians.  Various  members  of  such 
departments  as  art,  literature  and  history  have  given 
lectures,  which  generally  speaking  have  been  well 
received.  The  engineering  departments  have  assisted 
in  developing  the  state's  water  power  and  other 
material  resources.  The  department  of  agricultural 
engineering  has  furnishe'd  information  on  the  con- 
struction of  silos  and  other  farm  buildings.  The  de- 
partment of  sociology  has  furnished  state  officers  in- 
formation of  value  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  state  institutions. 
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The  above  does  not  include  the  valuable  work  con- 
ducted under  special  appropriations  by  the  legisla- 
ture. The  work  of  the  state  geologist,  the  state 
entomologist,  of  the  conservation  and  soil  survey 
commission,  of  the  state  agricultural  botanist,  of  the 
legislative  reference  bureau,  preceding  legislatures 
have  seen  fit  to  place,  with  rather  narrow  limitations 
as  to  expenditure  of  funds,  under  the  control  of  the 
regents.  Special  reports  on  some  of  these  activities 
will  be  printed  and  filed. 

For  many  years  farmers'  institutes  have  been  one 
of  the  most  important  lines  of  University  activity. 
The  1911  legislature  increased  the  biennial  appro- 
priation from  $20,000  to  $35,000.  The  regents  have 
reorganized  this  work  under  the  title  of  agricultural 
extension.  The  new  department  cares  not  only  for 
the  old  work  in  farmers'  institutes,  but  also  for  new 
agricultural  activities  paid  for  in  part  out  of  other 
state  funds.  The  work  is  growing  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people,  and  could  with  advantage  be  sup- 
ported by  larger  appropriations. 

The  Experiment  Station 

Though  the  experiment  station  publishes  a  sep- 
arate report,  a  brief  explantion  of  its  activities  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  Supported  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  appropriations  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  station  aims,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  these  grants,  to  discover  new  agricultural  truth. 
The  facts  which  it  discovers  and  the  agricultural 
theories  which  it  tests  are  taught  to  the  students  in 
the  college  classes,  and  carried  out  by  the  agricul- 
tural extension  department  to  the  farmers  of  the 
state.  The  station,  now  very  largely  supported  by 
government  funds,  might  very  well  like  the  substa- 
tions, receive  a  special  appropriation  from  the  state. 
The  central  station  should  always  remain  the  prin- 
cipal scientific  laboratory  of  the  agricultural  college, 
while  the  sub-stations  should  be  used  to  demonstrate 
the  applicability  of  local  conditions  of  agricultural 
theories  and  practices. 

During  the  biennium  just  past,  the  North  Platte 
substation  has  continued  the  work  carried  on  for 
several  years.  While  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
by  lowering  crop  production,  have  decreased  station 
revenues,  they  have  also  given  admirable  oppor- 
tunity to  test  methods  of  farming  under  adverse  con- 
ditions. A  dairy  plant  to  determine  the  most  profita- 
ble methods  of  milk  production  in  central  and  west- 
ern Nebraska  would  be  a  desirable  permanent  im- 
provement. The  substation  at  Valentine  is  now  fully 
equipped  for  testing  the  growing  of  forage  and  other 
crops  in  the  Sand  Hills  country.  In  accordance  with 
an  act  of  the  last  legislature  appropriating  $15,000 
for  a  substation  at  Culbertson,  the  regents  have 
purchased  160  acres  adjoining  the  town  site.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  appropriation  has  been  ex- 
pended in  purchasing  the  site  and  acquiring  the  build- 
[ngs  and  equipment  necessary  to  the  substation  work; 
but  the  substation  is  now  ready  to  begin  work  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  crop  season.  The  substation 
near  Mitchell  has  been  useful  in  demonstrating  the 
best  methods  of  handling  land  under  irrigation.  The 
regents  believe  that,  with  the  central  station,  the  sub- 
stations,  and  the  new  school  of  agriculture  farm  at 
Curtis,  the  state  is  sufficiently  well  equipped  with 
agricultural  plants,  and  that  the  legislature,  rather 
than  establish  new  ones,  should  devote  itself  to  the 
adequate  support  of  those  already  in  existence. 

The    New   School   at   Curtis 
The    la  in   establishing   in    the   south- 

western part  of  Nebraska  a  school  of  agriculture 
modeled  on  that  at  the  University  farm,  embarked 
on  a  new  educational  enterprise,  and  added  a  new 
type  of  school  to  those  already  in  existence  in  Ne- 
braska. While  the  regents  believe,  as  heretofore, 
that  secondary   instruction    in   agriculture   should   be 


developed  in  existing  high  schools,  yet  they  intend 
to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  will  of  the  legislature. 
Though  the  regents,  thus  far.  have  had  no  part,  aside 
from  courtesies  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  in  the  establishment 
of  the  school,  they  intend,  on  taking  it  over,  to  en- 
deavor to  make  it  fulfil  the  ideals  of  those  who  found- 
ed it.  For  this  purpose  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
during  the  next  biennium. 

The  Medical  College  at  Omaha 
The  last  report  of  the  inspection  of  medical  colleges 
by  the  committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Colleges  places  the  University  of  Nebraska 
in  Class  1 — a  distinction  awarded  to  but  a  small 
minority  of  the  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
The  college  has  wisely  made  its  aim  high  standards 
rather  than  large  numbers.  The  laboratory  building 
now  being  erected  with  the  appropriation  of  $100,000 
made  two  years  ago  will,  by  the  time  this  report 
reaches  the  members  of  the  legislature,  be  entirely 
enclosed.  As  announced  two  years  ago,  this  will 
enable  the  regents  to  transfer  two  years  more  of  the 
medical  work  to  Omaha,  thus  giving  this  part  of  the 
school  the  final  four  years  of  the  six-year  academic- 
medical  course.  A  special  maintenance  fund  of 
$50,000  per  biennium  now  becomes  imperative.  The 
further  sum  of  $10,000  should  be  appropriated  for  fur- 
nishing the  building  and  for  grading  the  grounds, 
planting  trees,  sodding,  etc. 

Fire   Losses 

During  the  biennium  the  museum  and  its  collec- 
tions were  injured  by  fire.  The  fire  originated  in  a 
low  closet  under  the  entrance  steps.  Our  own  of- 
ficials, and  the  State  Fire  Commissioner,  who  investi- 
gated, were  unable  to  determine  whether  the  exact 
cause  was  defective  wiring  or  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. The  building  being  nearly  fire  proof,  the  loss 
would  have  been  insignificant  had  the  fire  not  orig- 
inated in  such  a  place  as  to  destroy  the  gas  meter 
and  ignite  the  gas  from  the  city  main,  causing  the 
flames  to  sweep  through  the  entire  structure.  The 
wooden  staircase — the  only  part  of  the  building  not 
fire  proof — was  destroyed.  To  restore  the  building 
and  equipment,  the  regents  set  aside  $10,000  from  the 
mill  tax  fund.  Part  of  this  sum  has  been  used  to 
replace  the  burned  wooden  stairway  with  an  iron 
one.  Except  for  some  rare  specimens  which  cannot 
be  replaced  and  to  which  no  exact  money  value  can 
be  assigned,  the  losses  have  been  replaced  and  the 
building  and  specimen  cases  refinished  and  put  into 
better  condition  then  before  the  fire.  The  actual 
damage,  ascertainable  in  dollars  and  cents,  therefore, 
might  be  estimated  at  $6,000,  the  remaining  $4,000 
being  used  for  refinishing  the  cases  and  parts  of  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  and  putting  in  the  iron  stair 
case — improvements  which,  even  had  no  fire  occurred, 
could  with  advantage  have  been  made.  A  similar  fire 
in  any  other  University  building  excepting  the  me- 
chanical engineering  laboratories  and  the  new  build- 
ings now  in  course  of  erection  would  have  meant  a 
total  loss.  The  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  using  only 
fire  proof  construction  in  state  buildings,  therefore, 
has  again  been  demonstrated. 

The    New   Telescope 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Board  authorized  Pro- 
fessor G.  D.  Swezey  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
a  new  telescope.  This  work  is  now  completed.  The 
twelve-inch  objective  lens  ground  by  Dr.  Minick  of 
tiiis  state  is  pronounced  an  excellent  one.  The  de- 
partment of  mechanical  engineering,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  professor  in  charge,  has  pre- 
pared the  mountings  and  other  mechanical  parts  of 
the  instrument.  The  total  result  is  an  instrument 
worth  about  seven  thousand  dollars,  made  without 
much   expense  to  the  institution,  since  most  of  the 
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material  consumed  could  In  any  case  be  charged  to 
the  practice  work  of  the  students  who  made  the 
parts.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  house  the  in 
strument  properly.  For  this  purpose  a  small  ob- 
servatory, costing  about  $15,000,  should  be  con- 
structed. 

"Repairs  and  Upkeep  of  Buildings 
Necessary  repairs  have  been  postponed  from  year 
to  year  and  only  those  most  urgently  needed  have 
been  cared*  tor.  In  order  properly  to  heat  all  the 
buildings,  which  already  overtaxed  its  capacity  before 
the  law  building  was  cut  into  the  system,  the  boiler 
house  at  the  city  campus  must  have  new  boilers. 
Some  of  the  boilers  have  been  in  constant  use  since 
the  old  main  building  was  for  the  first  time  steam- 
heated,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  time  when  coal 
stoves  were  still  in  vogue.  The  Board  wishes  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  fact  that,  while 
other  institutions  have  been  closed  down  on  account 
of  coal  scarcity  or  lack  of  heating  facilities,  the  Uni- 
versity has  never  dismissed  its  classes  for  a  day  on 
account  of  inability  to  heat  the  buildings.  It  is  only 
fair  to  state,  however,  that  unless  adequate  improve- 
ments be  made  during  the  coming  summer,  this 
record  cannot  be  maintained. 

The  Sources  of  University  Revenues 
Explanations  given  two  years  ago  as  to  the  Uni- 
versity's revenues  seemed  to  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  members  of  the  legislature;  hence,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  that  report,  it 
may  be  well  briefly  to  recapitulate  some  matters  pre- 
sented then.  When  the  mill  levy  was  first  passed  it 
was  assumed  that  the  revenue  raised  therefrom  would 
indefinitely  care  for  the  University's  needs.  At  that 
time  the  University  consisted  of  the  departments  at 
the  present  city  campus,  with  a  slight  amount  of 
work  at  the  farm.  The  subsequent  great  agricultural 
awakening  has  demanded  expenditures  for  agricul- 
tural experimentation,  instruction  and  extension  (to 
a  large  extent  from  funds  donated  to  the  institution 
by  the  federal  government)  amounting  to  nearly  six 
times  as  much  as  the  total  disbursements  in  the  col- 
lege of  engineering,  nine  times  as  much  as  in  the 
teachers  college,  and  so  on.  The  future  growth  of  the 
agricultural  college  and  of  other  agricultural  activi- 
ties will  demand  constantly  larger  sums.  The  mill 
levy,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  would  have  been 
ample  to  support  the  University  for  all  .time  along 
the  lines  then  laid  out.  It  is  now  insufficient  for 
salaries  and  general  maintenance  at  the  city  and 
farm  campuses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  multitude  of 
other  University  activities. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  only  about  two-thirds 
of  our  total  funds  are  derived  from  taxation.  The 
remainder  comes  from  interest  on  invested  funds, 
from  the  federal  government,  from  the  sale  of  pro- 
duce, and  from  student  fees.  It  should  not  be  as- 
sumed that  the  University  cash  fund  is  entirely 
made  up  of  payments  by  students.  Part  of  it  comes 
from  the  sale  of  produce;  part  of  it  is  made  up  of 
fixed  sums  retained  from  year  to  year.  For  example, 
the  $10,000  permanently  invested  in  the  book  store 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  books  to  students  at  cost 
may  be  turned  over  twice  each  year  and  may  be  fig- 
ured as  $40,000  in  the  biennial  grand  total,  though  no 
.additions  whatever  may  be  made  to  the  original 
510,000.  Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
fees  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  in  many 
other  state  institutions,  and  in  most  cases  mere 
pittances  in  comparison  with  the  charges  at  most 
privately  endowed  institutions. 

In  spite  of  the  Board's  desire,  expressed  two  years 
ago,  to  avoid  any  further  extension  of  duties,  the 
1911  legislature  saw  fit  to  charge  the  institution  with 
the  management  of  a.  hog  cholera  serum  plant,  the 
legislative   reference   bureau,    a   new   school    of  agri- 


culture and  a  new  substation.  While  accepting  these 
new  duties  and  burdens,  imposed  in  spile  of  the  r 
■  -\pressed  request  to  the  contrary,  the  regents  feel 
that  the  people  of  the  state  should  not  charge  them 
with  any  desire  extravagantly  to  extend  the  Univer- 
sity's activities. 

Coinciding  with  preliminary  estimates  already  fur- 
nished the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  and  supple- 
mental thereto  the  regents  ask  for  the 

Formal  Appropriation  of  Funds  Belonging  to  the 
University 
Appropriating  to  the  use  of  the  University 
90%  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mill  tax  for 

1913  and  1914  (estimated) $829,800.00 

Available  from  mill  levies  of  1911  and  1912  20.000.00 
Appropriating  to  the  use  of  the  University 

its  cash  fund    (estimated) 300,000.00 

(Endowment  income  and  U.  S.  trust  funds 
not      requiring      formal      appropriation, 
$240,000.) 
Appropriations  from  the  State  General  Fund  Covering 
Items  for  which  Grants  Have  Been  Made  in  the 
Past  Upon   Requests  by  the  Regents 
Agricultural  extension   (including  farmers' 
institutes  and   general   university  exten- 
sion)     $  50,000.00 

General  repairs  and  upkeep  of  University 

property   40,000.00 

Substations  (general  maintenance,  service 
and  other  uses)  — 

North  Platte  30,000.00 

Valentine   15,000.00 

Culbertson  1 5,000.00 

Scottsbluff   5,000.00 

Appropriations  from  the  State  General  Fund  Covering 

New  Items  of  Maintenance 
For     maintenance     of     the     Southwestern 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Curtis  (services 

included )    $  50,000.00 

For  maintenance  of  the  medical  college  at 

Omaha    50,000.00 

Appropriations  from  the  State  General  Fund  for  New 
Buildings  and   Other  Permanent   Im- 
provements and   Land 
For  new  buildings  to  provide  additional  fa- 
cilities for  the  departments  now  housed 
on  the  city  and  farm  campuses  and  the 

purchase  of  adjacent  land $500,000.00 

For  special  permanent  improvements  and 
new  activities  at  the  North  Platte  sub- 
station        20,000.00 

For  furnishings,  fixtures  and  permanent  im- 
provements in  connection  with  the  new 

medical  college  building   (Omaha) 10,000.00 

For  mounting  and  housing  telescope 15,000.00 

Special  Activities — State  General  Fund 
Appropriations 
(The  sums  opposite  these  items  are  the  same  as 
those  granted  two  years  ago.  The  regents  regard 
their  control  over  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  these 
activities  as  merely  supervisory.  They  therefore 
leave  the  question  as  to  whether  such  expenditures 
should  be  continued,  diminished  or  increased,  to  the 
legislature  without  recommendation.) 

Agricultural  botany  (state  survey) $     3,000.00 

Conservation      commission      and      survey 

(state)     6,000.00 

Entomology  (state  bureau)    5,000.00 

Geological  survey  (state)    10,000.00 

Hog  cholera  serum  production  (state)....  15,000.00 
Legislative  reference  bureau  (state) 10.430.00 


Plan  to  attend  the  Summer  Session  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  Special  courses  are  offered  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  City  State  Certificates. 
Write  the  Extension  department  for  advice  on  cer- 
tification. 
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REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Uni- 
versity removal,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
report  of  the  Regents: 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Your  joint  committee  on  University  removal  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

We  have  visited  the  city  campus  and  farm  and 
have  examined  the  buildings  and  general  conditions 
existing  on  each  campus. 

We  have  held,  in  all,  seven  public  hearings  and 
taken  testimony  both  for  and  against  removal  and 
believe  we  have  made  a  thorough  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation. Those  appearing  before  the  committee 
and  offering  testimony  were:  Regents  Coupland, 
Haller,  Allen,  Whitmore,  Anderson  and  Lyford,  ex- 
Regent  Rosewrater,  Chancellor  Avery  and  several  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the  University  and  others.  A 
stenographic  report  of  the  testimony  received  is  here- 
with submitted  and  made  a  part  hereof. 
Present  Conditions. 

In  brief,  we  find  conditions  as  follows: 

Both  city  and  farm  campuses  are  over-crowded  and 
badly  in  need  of  more  room. 

The  actual  congestion  caused  by  numbers  is 
greater  at  the  city  campus  than  at  the  farm. 

Nebraska  Hall  is  in  very  bad  condition  and  must 
be  replaced  in  the  near  future. 

The  old  main  building  if  in  poor  condition,  unsani- 
tary, and  should  be  replaced  by  a  modern  building. 

These  buildings  are  so  over-crowded  during  the 
forenoon  periods  that  a  fire  would  greatly  endanger 
the  lives  of  the  students  and  instructors. 

The  present  city  campus  comprises  about  13% 
acres.  If  the  two  campuses  are  to  remain  separate, 
we  are  agreed  that  the  city  campus  should  be  en- 
larged to  about  30  acres  by  gradually  acquiring  by 
condemnation  proceedings  the  six  blocks  immediately 
east  of  the  campus.  Competent  experts  estimate 
the  cost  of  these  six  blocks  at  about  $470,000. 

Certain  necessary  things  at  the  farm  are  entirely 
wanting,  namely,  a  general  library,  an  armory  and 
gymnasium,  and  an  adequate  assembly  hall.  The  de- 
partments most  crowded  appear  to  be  farm  me- 
chanics and  dairying. 

We  wish  here  to  make  clear  the  difference  between 
the  school  of  agriculture  and  the  college  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  school  of  agriculture  admits  pupils  from  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  public  schools  and  gives  them  a 
four  years'  couj;se,  fitting  them  to  be  practical  farm- 
ers. In  this  school  are  approximately  400  students 
taking  the  full  course  and  200  taking  a  winter  course 
of  seven  weeks.  The  students  in  the  school  of  agri- 
culture receive  all  their  instruction  at  the  farm  and 
have  no  occasion  to  go  to  the  city  campus.  About 
95  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture return  to  Nebraska  farms. 

The  college  of  agriculture  admits  high  school 
graduates  or  graduates  of  the  school  of  agriculture 
and  gives  them  a  four  years'  college  course.  This 
college  has  a  registration  of  110  men  and  49  women, 
all  of  whom  must  take  part  of  their  work  at  the 
farm  and  part  at  the  city  campus.  But  few  gradu- 
ates of  the  college  of  agriculture  return  to  farm  life, 
the  most  of  them  becoming  teachers  or  leaders  of  ag- 
ricultural thought. 

On  the  city  campus  are  six  colleges,  having  a  regis- 
tration of  about  three  thousand  (3,000),,  of  whom 
about  one  hundred  fifty  (150)  go  to  the  farm  for  part 
of  their  work. 

We  summarize  the  arguments  for  and  against  re- 
moval as  follows: 

For  Removal 

First. — The  advantage  to  students  of  being  re- 
moved from  too  close  contact  with  city  life. 

Second. — The  attendance  in  the  college  of  agricul- 


ture would  probably  be  largely  increased  (though  at- 
tendance in  the  school  of  agriculture  might  be  re- 
duced.) 

Third. — By  removing  we  would  build  up  an  ideal, 
new,  modern,  fire-proof  plant,  planned  and  built  as  a 
unit,  and  of  which  the  state  could  be  proud. 

Fourth. — After  complete  removal  better  work  could 
be  done. 

Fifth. — A   united   plant   could   be   administered   at 
less   expense   than   a   divided   one   and   it  would   be 
easier  to  secure  harmonious  work. 
Against   Removal 

First. — Students  attending  at  the  city  campus  re- 
ceive the  cultural  value  of  city  life  and  enter  into 
and  take  part  in  the  social  and  church  work  of  the 
city. 

Second. — The  removal  of  3,000  college  students  to 
the  farm  campus,  though  increasing  the  attendance 
in  the  college  of  agriculture,  would  probably  result  in 
over-shadowing  and  injuring  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Third. — About  one-half  of  the  male  students  at  the 
city  campus  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  working  their  way 
through  school  and  are  receiving  in  wages  about 
$100,000  per  annum.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  those  earning  their  way  as  aforesaid  would- 
be  unable  to  fill  their  present  positions  if  removal 
takes  place,  but  this  loss  would  no  doubt,  at  least  in 
part,  adjust  itself  as  the  city  build  up  near  the  farm. 

Fourth. — The  perior  of  removal,  extending  over  sev- 
eral years,  would  be  very  trying  to  both  faculty  and 
students  and  would  probably  have  unfavorable  ef- 
fect not  only  on  attendance  but  on  quality  of  work. 

Fifth. — It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  consolidating  and  building  up  the  University  at 
the  farm  will  be  about  $1,600,000  more  than  it  will 
cost  to  obtain  the  necessary  land  and  develop  the  two 
plants  separately,  but  from  these  figures  should  be 
deducted  whatever  the  state  may  be  able  to  realize 
from  the  city  campus. 

If  two  separate  campuses  should  be  maintained 
and  built  up,  your  committee  is  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  proceeds  of  a  special  levy  of  one-half  mill  on 
the  assesed  valuation  of  the  state  would  be  impera- 
tively required  and  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  regents  for  about  eight  years  for  purchasing 
ground  at  the  city  campus  and  erecting  needed  build- 
ings on  both  campuses,  and  that  for  the  coming  bien- 
nium  this  amount  should  be  equally  divided  between 
the  two  campuses. 

Recommendation 

After  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence,  both  for 
and  against  removal,  we  are  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  a  more  harmonious  and  more  economic- 
ally administered  university  may  be  built  up  at  the 
farm  campus,  but  that  to  accomplish  this  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  a  special  levy  of  one  mill  for 
about  eight  years  be  made  available  for  this  purpose; 
and  on  the  condition  that  this  legislature  is  willing 
to  provide  for  such  special  levy  of  one  mill  we  unani- 
mously recommend  that  it  be  declared  the  policy  of 
the  state,  in  regard  to  the  university,  that  all  col- 
leges now  located  on  the  city  campus  be  removed  to 
the  farm  campus  and  a  consolidated  institution  there 
built  up;  and  that  such  removal  be  made  as  rapidly 
as  the  funds  made  available  by  said  levy  will  permit. 
Special  Joint  Committee  on  University  Removal. 


J.  A.  OLLIS,  Jr. 
C.  M.  SKILES. 
S.  C.  BASSETT. 
S.  R.  McKELVIE. 
E.   L.   GALLAGHER. 
CHAS.   C.   SMITH. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  February  27,  1911. 


W.  L.  KIRK. 
E.VP.  BROWN. 
JOHN   F.   MORIARTY. 
W.  L.  WEESNER. 
H.  GERDES. 
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NORMAL    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 
Ina   E.   Glttings 
The    University    of    Nebraska    long 

ago  adopted  the  custom  of  issuing 
teachers'  certificates  to  those  gradu- 
ates especially  prepared  to  teach  sub- 
jects in  public  schools  and  colleges. 
This  included  a  physical  education 
certificate,  which  has  been  used  by 
our  graduates  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  of  these  cer- 
tificates were  issued  in  1897.  Since 
then  the  Normal  Physical  Education 
Department  has  steadily  increased. 
Fifty-three  young  women  have  gone 
out  as  teachers  from  this  department 
and  with  their  thorough  equipment 
have  taken  positions  in  various  locali- 
ties. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  is  the 
only  one  to  boast  of  such  a  normal 
training  course.  There  are  scattered 
schools  of  physical  training  through- 
out the  country,  but  none  of  these 
offer  the  advantages  of  a  university 
education  and  degree,  not  to  speak  of 
the  other  broadening  influences  of 
university  life  and  associations.  Re- 
alizing this,  some  of  our  students  have 
come  frpm  eastern  states  as  well  as 
Canada,  where  only  the  specialized 
and  secondary  schools  for  such  work 
are  available.  Southern  and  western 
states  find  this  the  nearest  and  most 
thoro  school  for  this  special  work. 

The  demand  for  competent  physical 
directors,  playground  supervisors, 
and  athletic  instructors  is  far  greater 
than  the  supply.  During  the  last  two 
years  many  requests  from  university 
and  college  presidents  and  from 
school  superintendents  have  come  for 
physical  directors.  They  want  edu- 
cated and  scientifically  trained  men 
and  women  who  are  faithful,  energetic 
and  progressive.  Nebraska  products 
have  proven  such.  Our  students  are 
often  offered  positions  after  one  year 
of  specialization  and  always  get  ex- 
cellent places  after  completing  the  full 
course  and  receiving  an  A.  B.  degree. 
We  could  send  out  into  excellent  po- 
sitions each  year  a  great  many  more 
than  are  ready  to  enter  the  field. 

List  of  Students  Who  Have  Taken  the 
Course 
(Those  receiving   degrees   and   cer- 
tificates are  so  designated.) 
Anderson.    Mrs.    Frank    (Luella    Lan- 
sing), Holdrege. 
Adams,  Henrietta,  '04.     47th  Ave.,   S. 
W.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Barger,    Vera,  '11,  A.   B.,  P.   E.   Cert. 

Y.  VY.  ('.  A.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Becker,  Mrs.  John  R.  (Madge  Deems). 

Orofino,  Idaho. 
Beghtol,  Jessie,  '11,  A.  B.,  P.  E.  Cert. 

1700  L  St.,  Lincoln. 
Bell,  Martha.    Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Bessey,    Mrs.    Ernst    A.    (Edith    Hig- 

gins),   '01,  A.  B.,   P.  E.   Cert.     East 

Lansing,  Mich. 
Brackett,  Mrs.  Elmer   (Minnie  Guile), 

'03,  A.  B.,  P.  E.  Cert.    Sabetha,  Kas. 
Brown,    Mrs.    Mortimer    (Mary    Beth 

Wallace).     23   C   St.,  Niagara  Falls, 

N.  Y. 
Bruce,    Mrs.    C.    O.    (Jennie   Pentzer), 

'99,  A.  B. 
Canfield,   Mrs.  James   (Stella  Elliott). 
Clapp,  Mrs.  R.  G.  (Ann  L  Barr),  Prof. 

Emeritus  University  of  Nebraska. 
Clement,  Amanda,  Yankton,  So.  Dak. 
Coleman,  Verna,  '12,  A.  B.,  P.  E.  Cert. 

State  Normal  Uni.,  Normal,  111. 
Conner,  Myra,  '10,  A.   B.,   P.  E.   Cert. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Deweese,  Mrs.  Fred  M.  (Alice  Towne), 

'05,  A.  B.,  P.  E.  Cert.    Dawson. 
Dumont,   Bess,  '04,  A.  B.,  P.  E.   Cert. 

3642  Lafayette  Ave.,  Omaha. 
Eldridge,    Mrs.    Mark    (Helen    Wood- 
small).     Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Erickson,  Clara,  '11,  A.  B.,  P.  E.  Cert. 

Oakland. 
Gittings.  Ina  E.,  '06,  A.  B.,  P.  E.  Cert. 

1645  R  St.,  Lincoln. 
Gooden,  Alta,  '11,  B.  Sc,  P.  E.   Cert. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Everett,  Wash. 
Heaton,  Ada,   P.  E.   Cert..   '00.     Baker 

Uni.,  Baldwin,  Kas. 
Herbert,  Mary,  '10,  A.  B.,  P.  E.  Cert. 

Omaha  High  School,  Omaha.  Neb. 
Hoagland,  Mrs.  A.  L.   (Harriet  Price), 

1952  Washington  St.,  Lincoln. 
Jansa,  Minnie,  '10,  A.  B.,  P.  E.   Cert. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Jessup,   Mrs.   Frank  P.    (Marie  Barr), 

Minatare. 
Koch.  Adele,  '05,  A.  B.     Peru,  Neb. 
Lawrence,  .Teannette.  '10,  A.  B.,  P.  E. 

Cert.     Allegheny,  Pa. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Burdett  (Pearl  Archibald), 

'06,  A.  B.,  P.  E.  Cert.    2  St.  Nicholas 

Place,  New  York  City. 
Lundin,    Mrs.    Fred    (Julia    Deweese), 

'06,  A.  B.,  P.  E.  Cert.     1410—35  Ave, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
McGuire,     Bess,     Los     Angeles     High 

School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Miller.    Nellie,   '07    A.   B.,   P.   E.    Cert. 

1517  U  St.,  Lincoln. 
Morrill,  Mrs.  Fred  (Mae  Edholm),  '04, 

A.  B.,  P.  E.  Cert.     2939  Osceola  St., 

Denver,  Colo. 
Murphy,      Mrs.       Marjorie       (May  one 

Thompson),  205  West  Armour  Bldg, 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Nashbury,   Mrs.   Helen   (Helen  Huse), 

'07.    A.    B,    P.    E.    Cert.      Spokane, 

Wash. 
Parmalee,   Florence,   '07,  A.  B,   P.   E. 

Cert.     1924  Corley  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Pearson,  Mrs.   Clarence   (Hanna  Pills- 
bury),  '02,  A.  B,  P.  E.  Cert.    Chance, 

Mont. 
Perry.  Mrs.  E.  B.  (Clara  Fowler),  '02, 

A.  B.,  P.  E.  Cert.    Cambridge. 
Prescott,  Mrs.  A.  G.   (Ann  Spirk),  '97, 


A.  li. .  l'.  E    I  .i-aiu,  o 

Kail'  r,  Beulah,  Normal,  Peru,  > 
Raber,  Hazel,  State  College,  Pullman, 

Wash. 
Richards,    Margie,    Orlo    Apartments, 

Lincoln. 
Robinson,  Mrs,  Albert  (Alberta  Spirk), 

00,  A.  B.,  1'.  10.  Cert.-    P.  O.  Box  366, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Robinson,   Mrs.   F.   W.    (Gertrude   Ma- 
comber),  '02,  A.  B.,  P.  E.  Cert.     1321 

E.  53  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111. 
Rockwood,  Cora,  2908  St.  Francis  St, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Rollings,  Hattie,  '11,  A.  B.,  P.  E.  CerL 

Y.  W.   C.  A.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Salmon,  Mabel,  '12,  A.  B,  P.  E.  Cert 

Y.  W.  C.  A,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Scott,    Alice,    Central    H.    S,    Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
Smith,  Ann,  '11,  A.  B.,  P.  E.  Cert.   High 

School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Stephens,  Emma,  State  Normal  School, 

Millersville,  Pa. 
Watt,  Ann,  15th  and  U  Sts,  Lincoln. 
Williams,     Mrs.     Fred     C.     (Adelloyd 

Whiting),    '00,    A.    B.      1702    Sewell 

St,  Lincoln. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 


Correspondence-Study 

For  all  who  desire  to  take  cor- 
respondence-study the  University  of 
Nebraska,  through  its  Extension  de- 
partment, is  able  to  offer: 

First.  Correspondence  courses  oE 
study  in  all  subjects  required  for  city, 
cohnty  and  state  certificates. 

Second.  Correspondence  courses  of 
study  for  University  credit,  as  fol- 
lows: 

American  Government. 

American  History— General  Course. 

Life  and  Times  of  Lincoln. 

Agriculture — Elementary. 

Agronomy  I — Soils. 

Agronomy  II — Cereal  and  Forage 
Crops. 

Bohemian. 

Civics. 

Civics  and  Health. 

Educational  Theory  and  Practice 
(including  Reading  Circle  Courses). 

English  Literature  I. 

English  Literature  II. 

English  Literature  5a. 

English  Literature  VII— Compara- 
tive. 

Geography  of  Nebraska. 

Greek  History. 

Industrial  Geography. 

Nebraska  History  and  Nebraska 
Problems. 

Philosophy  of  Education. 

Physical  Education. 

Physical  Geography. 

Reading. 

Rhetoric  I. 

Rhetoric  II. 

The  Secondary  School. 

School  Administration. 

Trigonometry. 

Weather  and  Climate. 

Zoology. 
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The  University  of  Nebraska 

LINCOLN 


The  University  of  Nebraska  includes  the  following  colleges  and  schools: 

The  Graduate  College.  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Work  may  be  pursued  without  reference  to  a  degree. 

The  Teachers  College.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  University  Teachers' Diploma.  One  additional 
year  leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Education.  Students  register  in  this  college  in  the  Junior 
year  at  the  same  time  retaining  identify  in  another  college  of  the  University  which  grants  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  simultaneously  with  the  granting  of  the  University  Teachers'  Diploma  and 
the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  by  the  Teachers'  College.  Thus,  thruout  his  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
the  student  is  registered  in  two  colleges. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  (including  general  agricultural,  forestry,  and  general  home  economics 
groups).     A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  College  of  Engineering.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  En- 
gineering— Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical.  Agricultural.     Also  a  six-year  Academic-Engineering  course. 

The  College  cf  Law.  A  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  A  combined  Aca- 
demic-Law course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  four  years,  and  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  o.r 
I  a\\  s  in  six  years 

The  College  of  Medicine.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  A  six-yea. 
course    leading    to    the    Bachelor's    degree    and    the    degree   of   Doctor  of   Medicine. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy.  Two-year  and  three-year  courses.  Also  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  wood-carving,  modeling,  etching,  aesthetics, 
and   the  history  of  art. 

The  School  of  Agriculture.     A  secondary  school  training  primarily  for  practical  farm  life. 
The  Summer  Session.     An   eight-weeks  course  primarily  for  teachers. 

The  Nebraska  Kxperiment  Station  and  the  Experimental  Sub  Stations  at  North  Platte,  Valentine,  and 
Scottsbluff  are  also  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

On  any  point  of  Information,  address 
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San  Jose,  Cal.,  Nov.  9.  1914. — To  My  Associates: 
It  is  now  ten  months  since  I  brought  my  family  to 
the  Pacific  coast  to  try  the  climate  cure.  I  went  with 
the  expectation  that  relief  would  be  obtained  within 
six  months,  or,  at  the  farthest  limit,  within  nine 
months.  It  is  now  clear  that  a  longer  stay  is  nec- 
essary. 

I  have  withheld  my  resignation  already  too  long  in 
order  to  give  myself  the  benefit  of  the  last  chance. 
The  interests  of  the  University  in  the  coming  legisla- 
tive session  require  the  active  assistance  of  all  mem- 
bers and  it  is  my  duty  to  resign  at  once. 

T  have  served  with  one  member  eleven  years,  with 
none  less  than  seven  years.  In  breaking  this  long 
association,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  a  personal  word. 
Events  of  importance  have  occurred  during  our  term 
of  service  and  they  have  left  impressions  with  each 
of  us.  Before  we  part  for  all  time,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  glance  backward  for  a  moment. 

From  one  angle,  the  retrospect  is  depressing.  At 
the  beginning  of  our  administration  the  University 
of  Nebraska  compared  more  favorably  with  other 
ranking  state  universities  in  student  attendance, 
buildings  and  equipment  than  it  now  does.  Gauged 
by  the  standard  of  bigness,  Nebraska  as  a  competitor 
of  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  has  steadily  lost 
ground  in  the  past  decade.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  re- 
gain the  former  relative  position.  A  state  whose  pop- 
ulation but  slightly  exceeds  a  million  inhabitants, 
whose  assessed  valuation  is  but  four  hundred  and 
seventy  million  dollars  cannot  hope  to  rival  in  size 
a  state  whose  population  is  more  than  five  million, 
and  assessed  valuation  three  billions.  The  prize  of 
bigness  is  beyond  our  reach,  and  henceforth  the  claim 
of  the  Nebraska  university  to  recognition  must  rest 
upon  attendance  relative  to  population  and  upon 
equipment  relative  to  financial  resources.  On  this  basis 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  feeling  of  depression.  Ne- 
braska still  leads  in  the  percentage  of  student  at- 
tendance in  relation  to  population  and  the  fund  is 
now  provided  for  a  plant  adequate  to  meet  reasonable 
demands. 


The  loss  is  not  without  its  compensations.  While 
we  may  no  longer  hope  to  startle  the  public 
with  statistics  of  attendance,  or  with  limited  finan- 
cial resources  to  expand  activities  to  the  point  whfefe 
the  university  performs  the  function  of  primary  aB& 
secondary  schools,  of  manual  training  and  commer^k 
cial  schools,  of  expert  adviser  to  every  deparjghent  ' 
of  state,  every  association  of  individuals,  and  e^ky 
individual,  we  are  at  liberty  to  direct  our  attention^ 
to  essentials.  The  history  of  universities  in  the  pastv 
quarter  of  a  century  throws  some  light  on  this  prob-  r^ 
lem.  This  period  marks  the  rise  of  the  industrial 
college  as  a  department.  To  some  it  appears  to  be 
the  substantial  basis  of  the  university — the  one  de- 
partment to  be  supported  even  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers. These  observers  forget  that  the  industrial  col- 
lege achieved  its  success  under  the  guidance  of  an 
old  institution  that  was  transplanted  to  America  in 
colonial  days — the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Separated 
from  this  institution,  the  industrial  college  has  never 
thrived.  Where  the  liberal  arts  college  is  vigorous, 
there  the  industrial  college  attains  its  greatest  ef- 
ficiency. This  indisputable  fact  admits  of  but  one 
interpretation.  The  life  of  the  university  is  still  de- 
pendent upon  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  the  college 
of  our  fathers.  To  restrict  activity  to  purely  com- 
mercial and  industrial  ends,  to  make  it  a  mere 
agency  to  create  wealth,  is  to  destroy  its  power  for 
usefulness.  It  is  the  passion  to  accumulate  the 
knowledge  of  the  past,  to  add  to  it,  and  hand  on  the 
store  to  future  generations,  that  invigorates.  Upon 
the  quantity  of  energy  generated  at  the  center  de- 
pends the  amount  of  overflow  into  the  special  activi- 
ties of  life.  The  power  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
as  a  dynamo  is  illustrated  in  the  marvelous  achieve- 
ments of  Germany  in  commerce  and  industry.  After 
interest  in  science  is  aroused,  the  direction  of  it  to 
special  lines  is  easy.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  in- 
terest in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  flags.  If  the 
vigor  of  existing  departments  is  maintained  we  need 
have  no  fears  that  the  state  will  not  be  well  served. 
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There  are  other  gains  in  abandoning  the  contest 
for  numbers.  One  is  the  opportunity  to  develop  in- 
dividuality. The  middle  west  lacks  some  of  the  tra- 
ditions that  give  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  states 
the  sense  of  solidarity — the  sublime  faith  in  a  great 
future.  This  faith  is  quickened  by  appeals  to  the  im- 
agination, and  the  historic  scenes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  two  coast  regions  have  been  potent  fac- 
tors in  arousing  the  feeling  of  patriotism.  At  a 
superficial  glance  Nebraska  appears  to  he  a  state 
just  emerging  into  history,  and  to  possess  a  landscape 
indistinguishable  from  the  landscapes  of  neighboring' 
states.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  history  extending  to 
the  remote  past.  Within  the  memory  of  the  living  it 
was  occupied,  and  has  been  occupied  for  countless 
generations,  by  a  race  whose  customs  teach  us  how 
our  urimitive  ancestors  lived.  Nor  is  the  settlement 
of  Nebraska  without  dramatic  interest.  It  was  ef- 
fected by  one  of  the  greatest  migrations  known  to 
history.  These  prairies  were  the  meeting  ground  of 
all  the  races  whose  achievements  constitute  the  story 
of  Europe.  Here  German  and  Slav,  Belgian  and  Aus- 
trian. Scandinavian  and  Italian  intermingling,  fur- 
nish conclusive  proof  that  race  barriers  are  a  fiction 
It  is  the  little  things  of  life  that  heightens  its  sig- 
nificance. To  me  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  give 
the  new  buildings  and  campus,  if  possible,  the  local 
touch  that  will  suggest  a  Nebraska  setting — historic 
and  scenic. 

The  new  plant  has  been  slow  in  arriving,  and 
friends  of  the  institution  have  not  always  heen 
mindful  that  Nebraska  is  a  new  state,  and  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  resources  of  a  single  generation.  As 
they  watched  the  plants  of  other  states  grow  and 
observed  the  power  of  other  administrations  to  push 
appropriation  bills  through  the  legislature,  the  query 
no  doubt  has  arisen  whether  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska was  receiving  the  support  due  it.  To  answer 
this  question  is  beside  the  point.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  funds  for  the  new  plant  came  as  a  free 
gift  in  response  to  public  sentiment.  The  adminis- 
tration explained  the  needs,  the  legislature  made  a 
careful  investigation  upon  the  completion  of  which  a 
liberal  grant  was  made  on  its  own  motion.  It  may 
not  be  unprofitable  to  notice  what  has  occurred  in 
states  where  the  administration,  possessed  of  auto- 
cratic power,  used  it  to  force  large  appropriations 
In  one  of  these  the  administration  of  three  institu- 
tions in  their  zeal  to  expand,  not  only  built  costly 
buildings,  but  duplicated  departments.  Aghast  at 
the  size  of  the  budgets  presented,  the  legislature 
finally  called  a  halt  and  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  past  expenditures.  At  the  conclusion,  the 
old  lay  boards  were  deposed,  and  all  three  institu- 
tions placed  in  charge  of  a  new  board.  There  were 
also  some  indirect  consequences  of  vital  import.  The 
public  lost  confidence  in  educators  as  administrative 
heads  of  institutions.  At  their  urgent  solicitation, 
and  under  the  influence  of  their  lobbies,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  had  been  wasted  in  useless 
duplications.  In  the  judgment  of  the  people  these 
educators   had   but   one    point  of   view — to  raid   the 


public  treasury  and  spend  all  the  money  that  could 
be  squeezed  therefrom.  In  the  new  regime,  the  edu- 
cator has  become  the  nominal  head,  occupying  a  sub- 
ordinate position.  Instances  have  come  to  light 
showing  that  faculty  positions  have  been  treated  as 
the  patronage  of  the  board.  In  this  practice  there 
is  grave  danger.  If  the  time  should  come  when  lay 
influence  preponderates  in  the  administration  of  de- 
partments of  education  leadership  will  pass  from  the 
state  universities  to  privately  endowed  colleges. 
Scholarship  was  created  by  academic  standards,  and 
without  them  it  will  not  exist. 

No   Duplication    Here 

No  charge  of  extravagance  is  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  administration  in  Nebraska.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  duplicate  the  departments  of  other  in- 
stitutions, or  in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  their 
activities.  The  University  has  steadfastly  kept 
within  its  own  territory.  No  discredit  has  attached 
to  the  administration  of  educators,  and  the  old  tradi- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  institution  by  the 
chancellor  and  faculty  has  been  retained.  In  this 
situation  we  are  more  fortunate  than  some  of  our 
neighbors. 

An  administration  actuated  by  such  a  policy  must 
be  content  with  moderate  approval,  for  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  face  of  opposition  alone  win  ap- 
plause. The  individualistic  attitude  and  the  auto- 
cratic method  still  persist  in  human  consciousness, 
and  there  are  many  who  honestly  believe  they  are 
socialists  that  conceive  a  successful  administration 
to  be  the  expression  of  a  dominating  individual  will. 
To  co-operate,  to  attempt  to  find  a  common  ground 
upon  which  all  wills  may  unite,  is  the  deadly  sin  of 
temporizing.  Administration,  as  they  see  it,  is  a 
game  in  which  opposing  wills  are  contending  for 
mastery.  In  every  action  one  gains  victory  and  the 
other  suffers  defeat.  Unless  "social  democracy"  is  a 
meaningless  phrase,  quite  the  contrary  is  true.  This 
conception  of  human  relations  assumes  that  there 
are  many  opinions  and  many  wills,  and  that  each 
profits  by  an  exchange  of  views.  Collective  action 
is  not  the  result  of  direction  by  a  dominating  auto- 
cratic individual  or  group,  but  of  the  earnest  effort 
of  all  to  reach  a  common  ground.  Those  in  author- 
ity will  not  and  ought  not  to  succeeed  permanently 
except  by  the  strict  observance  of  the  rule  that  just 
powers  of  government  rest  in  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. The  department  of  education  is  not  an  ex- 
ception. It  is  not  a  field  for  the  exploitation  of  per- 
sonal ambition.  Nor  does  zeal  for  a  holy  cause  ex- 
cuse the  failure  to  secure  the  free  consent  of  all  to 
measures  proposed. 

In  this  state  there  is  but  one  field  within  which  the 
administration  of  the  university  is  vested  with  full 
authority  and  the  power  to  act  at  its  discretion.  This 
is  in  the  internal  government  of  the  institution.  The 
responsibility  for  the  selection  of  a  strong  faculty, 
for  the  conditions  that  enable  the  faculty  to  bring 
instruction  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  rests 
with  the  administration,  when  and  to  the  extent  that 
funds  are  provided.     In  all  other  respects  the  legis- 
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lature  represents  the  public  in  the  control  <>r  the  Uni- 
versity,    The  power  conferred  on  the  administration 

bj  law  is  merely  to  reporl  expenditures  and  set  forth 
the  needs.  In  contemplation  of  law  the  action  taken 
on  requests  represents  the  deliberate  conviction •  of 
the  legislature,  uninfluenced  by  persistent  solicita- 
tion. The  experience  of  other  university  administra- 
tions is  convincing  evidence  that  in  the  long  run  the 
I  rank  acceptance  of  this  situation  is  wise.  When  the 
public  is  convinced  that  an  administration  respects 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  that  it  seeks  to  gain 
no  ends  through  the  exercise  of  power,  it  will  respond 
senerously.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  legisla- 
ture will  show  the  favor  to  the  university  it  de- 
serves. It  often  happens  that  the  public  wifl  is  not 
fairly  reflected  in  a  particular  assembly.  Success  is 
not  attained  when  a  single  legislature  gives  liberal 
support,  nor  failure  incurred  when  a  single  legisla- 
ture denies  reasonable  requests.  The  judgments  of 
the  public  are  not  matured  in  a  day  or  a  year,  and 
action  must  await  deliberation. 

Controversy  Over  Site 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  put  administrative 
policy  to  the  test  is  the  selection  of  a  permanent 
site.  When  a  ship  starts  in  its  course  across  the  high 
seas,  it  expects  as  a  matter  of  course  to  encounter 
that  obstacle  we  call  weather.  This  issue  has  suf- 
fered a  like  interference.  At  the  beginning  the 
psychological  setting  was  unfortunate.  The  legis- 
lature at  which  the  plan  for  removal  was  launched 
reflected  a  strong  reaction  against  certain  excise  reg- 
ulations. In  this  plan  some  extremists  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  punish  their  adversaries,  and  used  it  with 
such  effect  that  the  timid  saw  in  their  imagination 
a  whole  city  on  wheels.  There  were  earnest  and 
sincere  men  in  that  session  who  favored  removal  on 
the  merits,  but  the  support  it  received  in  certain 
quarters  cast  doubt  and  suspicion  upon  it- in  the 
minds  of  many  friends  of  the  institution  throughout 
the  state.  To  add  to  the  confusion  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  were  unable  to  unite  and  a  ma- 
jority and  minority  report  were  transmitted.  No 
decision  was  reached  at  that  session  and  the  discus- 
sion continued.  As  time  went  on  two  strong  senti- 
ments developed,  one  for  the  retention  of  the  old 
campus  with  its  historic  associations  and  the  other 
for  removal  on  the  ground  that  agriculture  would  re- 
ceive more  consideration.  In  the  meantime  the 
Board  united  though  the  members  were  still  far 
apart  in  the  weight  attached  to  the  reasons  for  select- 
ing either  plan.  The  fear  that  division  on  the  Board 
might  result  in  pitting  one  college  department  against 
others  was  a  strong  motive  in  bringing  about  concert. 
Ip  the  succeeding  legislature  the  issue  became  a  con- 
troversy between  the  two  houses,  and  the  result  was 
a  deadlock.  The  way  out  was  found  in  the  provision 
for  the  expression  of  popular  sentiment.  This  was  a 
wise  provision  for  the  people  who  pay  the  bills  of  the 
University  have  a  right  to  choose  the  site. 

It  was  inevitable  that  feeling  should  be  aroused. 
Ardent  removalists  quite  naturally  were  critical  of 
the  action  of  Lincoln  citizens.     It  is  well  to  remem- 


ber always  that  we  live  In  a  human  world.  Across 
the  .meat  sea  devout  men  in  France  believe  that  a 
just.  Cod  must  crush  the  German  enemy,  and  equally 
devout  men  in  Germany  believe  that  the  same  God 
must  destroy  the  French  enemy.  From  the  begin- 
ning there  were  disinterested  men  outside  of  Lin- 
coln who  believed  the  old  campus  should  be  re- 
tained, and  among  these  was  a  former  chancellor 
of  the  University.  If  the  people  of  Lincoln  were  not 
unlike  the  people  of  other  localities,  a  natural  bias 
strengthened  the  weight  of  this  opinion.  Holding 
this  opinion  they  had  a  moral  right  to  support  it 
vigorously.  Political  usage  does  not  bar  those  who 
have  private  interest  from  political  activity.  It 
assumes  that  knowledge  of  ?uch  interest  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large  will  prevent  abuses.  Furthermore  the 
very  fact  that  the  location  of  the  University  many 
years  ago  led  to  the  investment  of  capital  would  be 
a  valid  reason  for  retaining  the  original  location  if 
the  merits  of  the  two  plans  were  substantially  equal. 
The  state  never  injures  private  property  unless  pub- 
lic interests  require  it.  Where  the  advantages  are 
equal,  public  interest  demands  no  change.  The  point 
of  view  therefore  determines  the  moral  quality  of  the 
act  criticised. 

The  power  to  choose  the  site  was  not  committed 
by  law  to  the  administration.  That  responsibility  de- 
volved upon  the  legislature  and  it  has  acted.  The 
non-controversial  attitude  of  the  Board  now  permits 
it  to  join  hands  with  all  loyal  supporters  of  the  Uni- 
versity. When  the  issue  was  pending  it  took  the 
position  that  those  who  favored  campus  retention 
and  those  who  favored  removal  were  both  friends  of 
the  institution,  and  to  brand  either  as  opponents 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  At  the  end  of  the 
controversy  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  wisdom 
of  this  course.  We  have  no  autocratic  power  and 
therefore  cannot  rightfully  use  autocratic  methods. 
Not  a  "Lincoln  School" 

There  was  a  time  when  the  University  was  re- 
garded as  a  Lancaster  county  institution,  and  in  the 
legislatures  other  sections  charged  its  appropriations 
to  the  local  constituency.  A  marked  change  has 
taken  place  during  our  term  of  service.  The  Univer- 
sity has  become  in  popular  sentiment  as  well  as  in 
purpose  a  state  institution.  Particularly  are  we  for- 
tunate in  the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
city  of  Omaha.  In  the,  past  the  friction  between  the 
capital  city  and  the  commercial  metropolis  made  the 
Douglas  county  delegates  lukewarm  and  sometimes 
hostile  to  the  University.  The  cause  of  the  irritation 
is  not  wholly  removed,  but  it  no  longer  menaces  the 
University.  The  roots  of  the  trouble  are  too  deep 
to  hope  for  immediate  reconciliation.  The  desire  to 
criticise  and  reform  the  conduct  of  others  is  per- 
sistent in  human  nations.  In  the  past  it  led  to  the 
practice  of  burning  men's  bodies  to  save  their  souls. 
When  the  reformers  divided  into  two  groups  and  the 
practice  became  mutual  as  in  the  thirty  years'  war 
in  Germany,  it  was  an  effective  check  on  the  possible 
evil  of  over-population,  for  historians  tell  us  that  six 
million  survived  out  of  a  population  of  twenty  mil- 
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[ion.  While  chastisement  has  become  more  refined 
ill  is  ineffectual  to  create  a  fraternal  spirit.  True 
in  the  great  plains  of  the  middle  west  a  deep  sense 
of  humility  has  developed  to  a  marked  degree  the 
attitude  of  appreciation  of  fellow  citizen,  and  an  at- 
titude almost  reverent  towards  other  sections — 
notably  toward  the  east.  There  are  exceptions,  and 
some  localities  persist  in  the  old  attitude.  Possibly 
the  time  will  come  when  the  sense  of  humor  will 
become  strong  enough  that  the  citizens  of  Omaha 
and  of  Lincoln  may  see  in  the  behavior  of  the  other 
their  own  behavior  under  another  environment. 

In  the  meantime  the  University  may  rejoice  that 
the  spirit  of  opposition  has  given  away  to  the  spirit 
of  co-operation,  and  that  there  is  no  enemy's  terri- 
tory within  the  borders  of  the  state.  Nor  will  this 
attitude  change  so  long  as  the  administration  is 
mindful  that  the  mission  of  the  University  is  to  serve 
all  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is  not  the  special  asset 
of  any  community,  or  of  any  special  interest;  that  in 
human  relations  there  is  no  permanent  security  save 
in  the  observance  of  the  rule  of  "malice  toward  none 
and  charity  for  all." 

■m  Chancellor  Avery 

Chancellor  Avery  was  elected  by  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  selection  has 
proven  to  be  most  fortunate.  As  a  native  son  of  the 
state,  he  is  spared  the  handicap  of  "many  administra- 
tions— an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  life  and 
ideals  of  the  people.  He  approaches  them  easily  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  them.  An  unusual  sense  of  dis- 
crimination enables  him  to  make  liberal  requests  for 
the  University,  and  yet  to  do  so  without  prejudice 
or  a  lack  of  confidence  of  his  financial  judgment. 
His  method  is  the  safe  method  of  steady  gains. 

Trained,  not  only  in  the  universities  of  this  coun- 
try, but  in  the  great  universities  of  Europe,  he  has 
imbibed  the  best  colege  traditions.  These,  together 
with  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  have  established  the 
most  cordial  relations  between  him  and  the  faculty. 
Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  University  is  assured 
of  a  long  anrl  successful  administration. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  UniversUy, 
some  differences  have,  arisen  between  the  alum  li 
that  have  caused  some  embarrassment.  They  are 
the  result  of  the  site  controversy.  It  was  doubly  un- 
fortunate that  the  issue  divided  the  alumni  of  Omaha 
and  Lincoln.  !  have  every  confidence  that  the  trouble, 
is  at  an  cud.  It  has  been  the  proud  boast  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  that  it  was  the  product  of  the 
democracy  of  the  great  west,  and  loyal  to  democratic 
ideals.  The  mission  of  democracy  is  to  establish  re- 
lations of  co-operation  as  the  basis  of  society,  and 
failing  in  this  it  fails  in  all.  The  finished  product  of 
contention,  prejudice  and  hatred  is  displayed  just 
across  our  southern  border.  Another  illuminating  ex- 
ample is  the  catastrophe  across  the  ocean  involving 
the  nations  of  Europe.  A  road  that  leads  to  such  a 
termination  may  not  be  safely  trod  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, and  yet  every  prejudice,  every  mood  of  intol- 
erance are  steps  on  that  road.  Surely  the  group  of 
men  and  women  who  have  held  it  to  be  their  special 


mission  to  preserve  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  west- 
ern democracy  will  arise  to  the  occasion.  Conditions 
never  were  more  favorable  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
University.  The  duty  of  loyal  support  was  never 
more  urgent.  There  never  was  less  excuse  for  the 
cynical  attitude,  the  impugning  of  motives,  the  pride 
of  opinion,  sectional  jealousies,  the  narrowness  of 
self-interest.  The  spirit  that  made  the  University  a 
great  institution  in  pioneer  days  has  the  opportunity 
to  make  it  a  greater  institution.  That  spirit  cannot 
exist  without  the  utter  elimination  of  the  feeling  that 
the  University  is  in  any  respect  a  private  asset,,  the 
possession  of  any  individual  or  group. 
Importance  of  the  Faculty 

The  administration  of  the  college  of  our  fathers 
rested  with  the  chancellor  and  faculty.  In  the  mod- 
ern state  university  the  tendency  is  to  exclude  the 
faculty  and  center  administration  in  the  lay  board 
and  chancellor.  Whatever  power  the  university  ex- 
erts emanates  from  the  faculty.  It  is  in  fact  the  real 
university,  for  its  strength  or  weakness  is  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  colleges.  It  would  seem 
that  the  group  whose  activities  constitute  the  life  of 
the  university  might  be  utilized  to  a  greater  extent 
in  administration.  To  consider  them  merely  as  em- 
ployes hardly  meets  the  situation. 

There  are  practical  difficulties  I  admit.  The  size 
of  the  state  university  is  one.  A  faculty  of  300  mem- 
bers cannot  co-operate  as  easily  as  a  faculty  of 
twenty-five.  Furthermore,  the  growth  has  been  so 
rapid  that  the  sense  of  solidarity  has  been  weakened. 
Possibly  the  form  of  organization  tends  toward  in- 
dividualism in  aim.  Certain  it  is  that  the  interest  of 
the  department  too  often  overshadows  the  interest 
of  the  whole.  The  remedy  may  be  increased  respon- 
sibility. Without  the  opportunity  to  co-operate,  one 
may  not  be  justly  criticised  for  not  acquiring  the 
habit  of  co-operation. 

There  is  an  impression  among  some  laymen  that 
the  professor  is  the  victim  of  a  temperament  which 
disqualifies  him  for  collective  action.  They  forget 
that  he  enters  the  teaching  profession  at  maturity 
and  with  habits  already  formed  from  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  Moreover  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  individual  to  be 
either  rational  or  natural  when  he  assumes  relations 
with  large  groups.  Gatherings  of  statesmen,  of  sea- 
soned politicians,  of  physicians,  of  clergymen,  of  law- 
yers not  infrequently  manifest  attitudes  that  may 
hardly  be  defined  as  judicial.  There  are  individuals, 
too,  whose  temperaments  exclude  the  co-operative 
spirit.  The  professor  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  the  source  of  the  energy  that  impels  men  to 
superhuman  effort  is  in  the  primal  instincts  out  of 
which  both  the  egoistic  and  altruistic  attitudes  arose 
Deed  currents  of  emotional  life  are  connected  with 
the  instincts  that  make  for  egoism,  and  failure  to 
realize  personal  ends  is  with  those  controlled  by  such 
tendencies,  a  tragedy.  We  are  all  aware  that  an  in- 
dividual may  not  rightfully  demand  recognition.  It 
is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  whole  to  extend  or 
withhold  it,  and  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  accept 
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complaint    or    bitterness.      But 
rink  to  nothing  it  is  impossible 

[n  more  than  the  due  proportion 
uiity  has  no  terrors.    For  those 
;reat  enterprise  is  enough.    To 
:,  in  their  eyes,  is  not  failure. 
fcs  of  the  world  have  been  cent- 
terative  spirit  found  its  fullest 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
prevail  in  the  future, 
oncluding  this  long  and  ramb- 
i  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  I 
'sity  of  Nebraska.    The  duties 
have  never  been  a  burden, 
to   lose   the   opportunity   of 
ild  render  would  compensate 
ts  I  have  received.    The  four 
e  that  seemed,  and  now  after 
. — j-^isni  years,  still  seem  the  highest 
level  of  life's  values   and   pleasures.     In   individual 
history  it  was  the  "golden  age." 

Nor  has  it  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy  official  rela- 
tions more  pleasant  than  the  relations  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board.  During  the  entire  eleven  years 
there  has  never  been  a  word  of  dissension.  There 
have  been  differences,  but  they  have  been  expressed 
with  such  breadth  of  sympathy  that  they  occasioned 
no  sting.  Personally  I  am  under  deep  obligations  to 
every  member  for  the  consideration  shown  to  me 
throughout  my  official  connection  with  the  Board. 
The  honor  of  presiding  at  all  meetings  has  been  con- 
ferred on  me  for  so  many  years  that  I  have  forgotten 
when  I  was  installed.  In  many  other  ways  all  have 
manifested  a  confidence  in  my  sincerity  and  capacity 
beyond  all  desert. 

May  the  paths  of  each  of  you  fall  in  pleasant  lines 
is  the  heartfelt  wish  of  your  former  associate. 


A   LETTER  TO  STUDENTS 
By  Dr.  H.  B.  Alexander 

Students  and  professors  returning  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  this  fall  see  little  change  in 
the  outward  aspect  of  things.  The  college  yard  and 
buildings  are  the  yard  and  buildings  of  former  years; 
the  sights  of  the  town  are  the  familiar  sights.  Ex- 
cept that  Nebraska  is  blessed  with  a  peaceful  abun- 
dance which  gives  us  all  a  more  than  ordinary 
feeling  of  security,  this  year  is  externally  like  the 
years  of  the  past;  and  the  students'  duties,  we 
may  suppose,  follow  the  routine  which  time  has  made 
familiar. 

And  yet  an  intense,  if  unseen,  change  has  taken 
place.  We  may  fall  into  customary  grooves,  but  the 
spirit  with  which  we  do  so  is  unlike  that  of  any 
former  year.  The  problems  of  life,  and  above  all, 
the  problems  of  education  have  suddenly  presented 
an  aspect  which  they  never  wore  before,  and  student 
and  professor  alike  is  face  to  face  with  issues  calling 
for  every  intellectual  effort  of  which  each  is  capable. 

Outwardly  we  can  not  realize  this  European  war; 
inwardly  it  is   yet  vague   to  us;     but  the   certainty 


that  it  is  bound  to  alter  the  whole  coiir.se  of  our 
lives,  individual  and  national,  few  will  deny.  Per- 
haps the  most  far-reaching  feature  of  the  conflict, 
and  certainly  its  deepest  significance  to  us,  Is 
hardly  indicated  in  the  daily  news.  I  mean  its  rela- 
tion to  the  maintenance  and  progress  of  those  arts 
and  sciences  which  are  the  heart  and  life  of  our 
civilization.  Men  are  prone  to  gauge  progress  by  its 
outer  glories — feats  of  engineering,  expansion  of  com- 
merce, stabilization  of  governments;  but  we  should 
never  forget  that  behind  the  bridge  is  the  mathe- 
matical formula,  supporting  commerce  is  scientific 
investigation,  and  nourishing  statecraft  is  the  wis- 
dom which  comes  from  the  preservation  of  human 
experience  in  human  history.  Without  the  intellec- 
tual superstructure  the  outward  pomp  of  our  culture 
would  vanish  like  a  mirage. 

And  what  does  this  war  mean  for  the  intellect  of 
the  world?  France,  England  and  Germany  have  car- 
ried this  earth's  intellectual  burdens  and  achieved 
its  intellectual  triumphs  for  the  past  five  centuries. 
The  training  of  a  mind  is  not  accomplished  in  a  day; 
its  gifts  to  society  are  the  slow  labor  of  years.  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  whatever  the  outcome*  of  the  pres- 
ent war  in  a  political  way  its  effects  upon  the  trained 
minds  of  western  Europe  can  be  only  disastrous? 
The  higher  works  of  peace,  when  peace  is  restored, 
will  suffer  more  terribly  than  all  else.  Science, 
scholarship,  literature,  art,  these  must  give  way  to 
the  more  pressing  needs  of  political  and  economic 
and  social  reconstruction;  the  machine  must  be  re- 
built before  its  product  can  be  manufactured,  the 
garden  must  be  regrown  before  its  fruits  can  be 
forthcoming.  Partly  this  will  be  due  to  economic 
stress,  for  mental  achievement  is  only  possible  in 
well-provisioned  societies;  partly  it  will  be  due  to 
actual  loss  of  trained  minds,  the  young  men  of  uni- 
versity training  whose  lives  are  lost  or  maimed,  the 
gifted  children  to  whom  education  must  be  denied, 
the  many  hundreds  of  men  whose  nervous  and  men- 
tal strength  will  be  permanently  weakened  by  the 
stress  of  war;  and  in  part  it  will  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  Europe  will  require  all  its  surviving  intellectual 
powers  to  repair  its  immediate  ills.  France,  exhaust- 
ed by  the  Napoleonic  wars,,  required  the  long  leth- 
argy of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  to  partially  re- 
gain its  lost  spiritual  energy.  Can  any  man  think 
that  the  present  war  will  not  be  far  more  deadly  to 
the  spirit  of  modern  Europe? 

And  in  view  of  this,  what  is  our  part?  America 
is  ill-prepared  to  become  the  bearer  of  the  light  of 
culture;  it  is  to  no  trained  runner  that  the  torch  is 
cast.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  race  is  to  us.  For 
the  next  generation,  perhaps  for  the  next  century, 
or  five  centuries,  we  must  stand  in  the  forefront  of 
progress,  performing  a  great,  if  not  the  greater, 
share  of  the  world's  mental  labors — this,  if  the  work 
is  to  be  performed  at  all.  It  would  be  the  idlest  of 
conceits  for  us  to  suppose  that  we  can  succeed  in 
such  task  without  the  most  intense  and  serious 
effort;  we  are  as  yet  far  from  the  van  of  progress, 
and  must  achieve  what  the  other  nations  are  losing 
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lion.  While  chastisement  has  become  more  refined 
it  still  is  ineffectual  to  create  a  fraternal  spirit.  True 
in  the  great  plains  of  the  middle  west  a  deep  sense 
of  humility  has  developed  to  a  marked  degree  the 
attitude  of  appreciation  of  fellow  citizen,  and  an  at- 
titude  almost  reverent  towards  other  sections — 
notably  toward  the  east.  There  are  exceptions,  and 
some  localities  persist  in  the  old  attitude.  Possibly 
the  time  will  come  when  the  sense  of  humor  will 
become  strong  enough  that  the  citizens  of  Omaha 
and  of  Lincoln  may  see  in  the  behavior  of  the  other 
their  own  behavior  under  another  environment. 

In  the  meantime  the  University  may  rejoice  that 
the  spirit  of  opposition  has  given  away  to  the  spirit 
of  co-operation,  and  that  there  is  no  enemy's  terri- 
tory within  the  borders  of  the  state.  Nor  will  this 
attitude  change  so  long  as  the  administration  is 
mindful  that  the  mission  of  the  University  is  to  serve 
all  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is  not  the  special  asset 
of  any  community,  or  of  any  special  interest;  that  in 
human  relations  there  is  no  permanent  security  save 
in  the  observance  of  the  rule  of  "malice  toward  none 
and  charity  for  all." 

Chancellor  Avery 

Chancellor  Avery  was  elected  by  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  selection  has 
proven  to  be  most  fortunate.  As  a  native  son  of  the 
state,  he  is  spared  the  handicap  of  many  administra- 
tions— an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  life  and 
ideals  of  the  people.  He  approaches  them  easily  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  them.  An  unusual  sense  of  dis- 
crimination enables  him  to  make  liberal  requests  for 
the  University,  and  yet  to  do  so  without  prejudice 
or  a  lack  of  confidence  of  his  financial  judgment. 
His  method  is  the  safe  method  of  steady  gains. 

Trained,  not  only  in  the  universities  of  this  coun- 
try, but  in  the  great  universities  of  Europe,  he  has 
imbibed  the  best  colege  traditions.  These,  together 
with  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  have  established  the 
most  cordial  relations  between  him  and  the  faculty. 
Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  University  is  assured 
of  a  ICJlg  anrl  successful  administration. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University, 
some  differences  hava  ar,:,e.n  between  the  alum  ii 
that  have  caused  some  embarrassment.  They  are 
the  result  of  the  site  controversy.  It  was  doubly  un- 
fortunate that  the  issue  divided  the  alumni  of  Omaha 
and  Lincoln.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  trouble 
is  at  an  end.  It  has  been  the  proud  boast,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  that  it  was  the  product  of  the 
democracy  of  the  great  west,  and  loyal  to  democratic 
ideals.  The  mission  of  democracy  is  to  establish  re- 
lations of  co-operation  as  the  basis  of  society,  and 
failing  in  this  it  fails  in  all.  The  finished  product  of 
contention,  prejudice  and  hatred  is  displayed  just 
across  our  southern  border.  Another  illuminating  ex- 
ample is  the  catastrophe  across  the  ocean  involving 
nations  of  Europe.  A  road  that  leads  to  such  a 
termination  may  not  be  safely  trod  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, and  yet  every  prejudice,  every  mood  of  intol- 
erance are  steps  on  that  road.  Surety  the  group  of 
men  and  women  who  have  held  it  to  be  their  special 
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cynical  attitude,  the  impugning 
of   opinion,   sectional  jealousies 
self-interest.     The  spirit  that  n 
great  institution  in  pioneer  day 
to  make  it  a  greater  institutio 
exist  without  the  utter  elimina  <  - 
the  University  is  in  any  respt 
possession  of  any  individual  c 

Importance  of  tl 

The  administration  of  the 
rested  with  the  chancellor  a 
ern  state  university  the  ter 
faculty  and  center  adminis 
and  chancellor.  Whatever 
erts  emanates  from  the  faculty,  it  .~  ._ 
university,  for  its  strength  or  weakness  is 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  colleges.  It  would  seem 
that  the  group  whose  activities  constitute  the  life  of 
the  university  might  be  utilized  to  a  greater  extent 
in  administration.  To  consider  them  merely  as  em- 
ployes hardly  meets  the  situation. 

There  are  practical  difficulties  I  admit.  The  size 
of  the  state  university  is  one.  A  faculty  of  300  mem- 
bers cannot  co-operate  as  easily  as  a  faculty  of 
twenty-five.  Furthermore,  the  growth  has  been  so 
rapid  that  the  sense  of  solidarity  has  been  weakened. 
Possibly  the  form  of  organization  tends  toward  in- 
dividualism in  aim.  Certain  it  is  that  the  interest  of 
the  department  too  often  overshadows  the  interest 
of  the  whole.  The  remedy  may  be  increased  respon- 
sibility. Without  the  opportunity  to  co-operate,  one 
may  not  be  justly  criticised  for  not  acquiring  the 
habit  of  co-operation. 

There  is  an  impression  among  some  laymen  that 
the  professor  is  the  victim  of  a  temperament  which 
disqualifies  him  for  collective  action.  They  forget 
that  he  enters  the  teaching  profession  at  maturity 
and  with  habits  already  formed  from  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  Moreover  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  individual  to  be 
either  rational  or  natural  when  he  assumes  relations 
with  large  groups.  Gatherings  of  statesmen,  of  sea- 
soned politicians,  of  physicians,  of  clergymen,  of  law- 
yers not  infrequently  manifest  attitudes  that  may 
hardly  be  defined  as  judicial.  There  are  individuals, 
too,  whose  temperaments  exclude  the  co-operative 
spirit.  The  professor  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  the  source  of  the  energy  that  impels  men  to 
superhuman  effort  is  in  the  primal  instincts  out  of 
which  both  the  egoistic  and  altruistic  attitudes  arose 
Deed  currents  of  emotional  life  are  connected  with 
the  instincts  that  make  for  egoism,  and  failure  to 
realize  personal  ends  is  with  those  controlled  by  such 
tendencies,  a  tragedy.  We  are  all  aware  that  an  in-' 
dividual  may  not  rightfully  demand  recognition.  It 
is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  whole  to  extend  or 
withhold  it,  and  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  accept 
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Hi*  ruling  without  complaint  or  bitterness.  But 
when  life's  values  shrink  to  nothing  it  is  impossible 
to  be  logical. 

But  Faculties  contain  more  than  the  due  proportion 
ol  men  for  whom  obscurity  has  no  terrors.  For  those 
to  have  a  hand  in  a  great  enterprise  is  enough.  To 
share  the  common  lot,  in  their  eyes,  is  not  failure. 
In  the  past  the  colleges  of  the  world  have  been  cent- 
ers in  which  the  co-operative  spirit  found  its  fullest 
expression,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
old  attitude  should  not  prevail  in  the  future. 

A  personal  word  in  concluding  this  long  and  ramb- 
ling letter.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  I 
take  leave  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  duties 
of  the  office  of  regent  have  never  been  a  burden. 
Rather  is  it  a  burden  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
doing.  No  service  I  could  render  would  compensate 
the  University  for  benefits  I  have  received.  The  four 
years  as  an  undergraduate  that  seemed,  and  now  after 
a  lapse  of  twenty-eight  years,  still  seem  the  highest 
level  of  life's  values  and  pleasures.  In  individual 
history  it  was  the  "golden  age." 

Nor  has  it  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy  official  rela- 
tions more  pleasant  than  the  relations  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board.  During  the  entire  eleven  years 
there  has  never  been  a  word  of  dissension.  There 
have  been  differences,  but  they  have  been  expressed 
with  such  breadth  of  sympathy  that  they  occasioned 
no  sting.  Personally  I  am  under  deep  obligations  to 
every  member  for  the  consideration  shown  to  me 
throughout  my  official  connection  with  the  Board. 
The  honor  of  presiding  at  all  meetings  has  been  con- 
ferred on  me  for  so  many  years  that  I  have  forgotten 
when  I  was  installed.  In  many  other  ways  all  have 
manifested  a  confidence  in  my  sincerity  and  capacity 
beyond  all  desert. 

May  the  paths  of  each  of  you  fall  in  pleasant  lines 
is  the  heartfelt  wish  of  your  former  associate. 


A  LETTER  TO  STUDENTS 
By  Dr.  H.  B.  Alexander 

Students  and  professors  returning  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  this  fall  see  little  change  in 
the  outward  aspect  of  things.  The  college  yard  and 
buildings  are  the  yard  and  buildings  of  former  years; 
the  sights  of  the  town  are  the  familiar  sights.  Ex- 
cept that  Nebraska  is  blessed  with  a  peaceful  abun- 
dance which  gives  us  all  a  more  than  ordinary 
feeling  of  security,  this  year  is  externally  like  the 
years  of  the  past;  and  the  students'  duties,  we 
may  suppose,  follow  the  routine  which  time  has  made 
familiar. 

And  yet  an  intense,  if  unseen,  change  has  taken 
place.  We  may  fall  into  customary  grooves,  but  the 
spirit  with  which  we  do  so  is  unlike  that  of  any 
former  year.  The  problems  of  life,  and  above  all, 
the  problems  of  education  have  suddenly  presented 
an  aspect  which  they  never  wore  before,  and  student 
and  professor  alike  is  face  to  face  with  issues  calling 
for  every  intellectual  effort  of  which  each  is  capable. 

Outwardly  we  can  not  realize  this  European  war; 
inwardly   it   is   yet  vague   to  us;     but   the  certainty 


that  it  is  bound  to  alter  the  whole  course  of  our 
lives,  individual  and  national,  few  will  deny.  Per- 
haps the  most  far-reaching  feature  of  the  conflict, 
and  certainly  its  deepest  significance  to  us,  is 
hardly  indicated  in  the  daily  news.  I  mean  its  rela- 
tion to  the  maintenance  and  progress  of  those  arts 
and  sciences  which  are  the  heart  and  life  of  our 
civilization.  Men  are  prone  to  gauge  progress  by  its 
outer  glories — feats  of  engineering,  expansion  of  com- 
merce, stabilization  of  governments;  but  we  should 
never  forget  that  behind  the  bridge  is  the  mathe- 
matical formula,  supporting  commerce  is  scientific 
investigation,  and  nourishing  statecraft  is  the  wis- 
dom which  comes  from  the  preservation  of  human 
experience  in  human  history.  Without  the  intellec- 
tual superstructure  the  outward  pomp  of  our  culture 
would  vanish  like  a  mirage. 

And  what  does  this  war  mean  for  the  intellect  of 
the  world?  France,  England  and  Germany  have  car- 
ried this  earth's  intellectual  burdens  and  achieved 
its  intellectual  triumphs  for  the  past  five  centuries. 
The  training  of  a  mind  is  not  accomplished  in  a  day; 
its  gifts  to  society  are  the  slow  labor  of  years.  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  whatever  the  outcome"  of  the  pres- 
ent war  in  a  political  way  its  effects  upon  the  trained 
minds  of  western  Europe  can  be  only  disastrous? 
The  higher  works  of  peace,  when  peace  is  restored, 
will  suffer  more  terribly  than  all  else.  Science, 
scholarship,  literature,  art,  these  must  give  way  to 
the  more  pressing  needs  of  political  and  economic 
and  social  reconstruction;  the  machine  must  be  re- 
built hefore  its  product  can  be  manufactured,  the 
garden  must  be  regrown  before  its  fruits  can  be 
forthcoming.  Partly  this  will  be  due  to  economic 
stress,  for  mental  achievement  is  only  possible  in 
well-provisioned  societies;  partly  it  will  be  due  to 
actual  loss  of  trained  minds,  the  young  men  of  uni- 
versity training  whose  lives  are  lost  or  maimed,  the 
gifted  children  to  whom  education  must  be  denied, 
the  many  hundreds  of  men  whose  nervous  and  men- 
tal strength  will  be  permanently  weakened  by  the 
stress  of  war;  and  in  part  it  will  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  Europe  will  require  all  its  surviving  intellectual 
powers  to  repair  its  immediate  ills.  France,  exhaust- 
ed by  the  Napoleonic  wars,,  required  the  long  leth- 
argy of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  to  partially  re- 
gain its  lost  spiritual  energy.  Can  any  man  think 
that  the  present  war  will  not  be  far  more  deadly  to 
the  spirit  of  modern  Europe? 

And  in  view  of  this,  what  is  our  part?  America 
is  ill-prepared  to  become  the  bearer  of  the  light  of 
culture;  it  is  to  no  trained  runner  that  the  torch  is 
cast.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  race  is  to  us.  For 
the  next  generation,  perhaps  for  the  next  century, 
or  five  centuries,  we  must  stand  in  the  forefront  of 
progress,  performing  a  great,  if  not  the  greater, 
share  of  the  world's  mental  labors — this,  if  the  work 
is  to  be  performed  at  all.  It  would  be  the  idlest  of 
conceits  for  us  to  suppose  that  we  can  succeed  in 
such  task  without  the  most  intense  and  serious 
effort;  we  are  as  yet  far  from  the  van  of  progress, 
and  must  achieve  what  the  other  nations  are  losing 
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before  we  can  pass  them ;  the  immediate  future  of 
the  world,  despite  our  best,  is  certain  to  be  a  period 
of  retrogression;  nevertheless,  if  we  persist,  we 
may  hope  eventually  to  save  the  loss,  and  better  it 
with  gain.    In  any  case  the  duty  of  effort  is  clear. 

But  what  is  the  first  step? 

It  is  one  the  students  must  take — a  step  for  our 
youth.  I  have  already  said  that  the  training  of 
minds  is  slow.  It  is  the  slowest  of  all  work  in 
those  fields  which  require  long  and  impersonal 
effort;  for  work  in  science  and  scholarship  and  the 
patient  analysis  of  history.  Without  work  of  this 
character,  civilization  must  perish;  hitherto,  we 
have  borrowed  its  fruits  from  generous  fatherlands; 
now  we  must  mature  them  by  our  own  toils.  The 
task  of  the  generation  calls  for  a  certain  amount  of 
abnegation  of  personal  interest  and  prospect;  it  calls 
for  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  our  young  men  and 
women  to  undertake  the  most  laborious  paths  of 
knowledge,  to  prepare  themselves  for  handling  prob- 
lems for  which  no  preparation  can  be  altogether  ade- 
quate, and  finally  to  find  their  contentment  not  in 
immediate  advantage  to  themselves,  but  in  the  final 
gain  of  the  face.  We  have  fed  upon  the  sugars  of 
culture;    let  Us  now  make  its  honest  bread. 

For  each  individual  the  problem  of  the  advantage- 
ous route  must  be  a  private  problem.  Each  must 
decide,  from  the  best  light  of  his  own  reason  and  the 
best  thought  of  friends  and  advisers,  in  what  imme- 
diate direction  his  studies  shall  work.  The  main  re- 
quirements from  the  individual  are.  first,  a  willing- 
ness to  give  oneself  wholly  to  the  evident  need,  and 
second,  a  resolve  to  act  only  upon  the  maturest  judg- 
ment which  nature  concedes.  Starting  with  such  a 
spirit  the  right  way  will  sooner  or  later  be  found. 

But  while  all  is  thus  general,  I  wish  none  the  less 
to  indicate  one  great  gap  in  our  national  prepara- 
tion for  the  task  that  is  ours — as  I  think;  the  great- 
est gap.  More  than  any  great  folk  we  are  in  need 
of  men  and  women  with  a  clear  sense  of  the  sources 
and  promptings  of  our  civilization,  with  a  developed 
historical  sense,  in  its  richest  meaning.  What  dif- 
ferentiates civilized  man  from  the  savage  is  the 
civilized  man's  knowledge  of  his  own  history;  such 
knowledge  is  the  only  sure  anchor  of  culture.  We 
can  not  know  ourselves  until  we  know  the  past  not 
only  of  those  who  were  our  physical  fathers,  but 
above  all  of  those  peoples  who  have  given  us  our 
spiritual  heritage.  This  is  no  light  nor  easy  study. 
It  calls  for  knowledge  of  languages,  ancient  and 
modern;  it  calls  for  devotion  to  political,  economic 
and  social  history,  and  to  the  logical  analysis  of 
fact;  it  calls  for  familiarity  with  the  literatures, 
arts  and  philosophies  of  western  peoples,  from  Greek 
and  Hebrew  to  the  English  and  German;  and  it  calls 
for  a  power  of  effective  use  of  this  knowledge.  Not  all 
is  open  to  one  student,  though  he  give  a  lifetime  to 
the  field;  but  if  many  students,  from  many  angles, 
give  earnest  effort  to  this  central  task  of  preserving 
as  living  thought,  the  hard-earned  experience  of 
generations,  then  indeed  we  may  be  certain  that 
whether   America's   addition   to  the   world's   culture 


be  great  or  little,  it  will  yet  have  won  the  gratitude 
of  future  generations  by  preserving  in  time  of  threat- 
ening darkness  man's  most  precious  wisdom. 

RURAL  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Lucile  Eaves,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

The   Rural  School 

Recently  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation sent  3,500  letters  to  superintendents  of  rural 
schools  asking  them  to  describe  improvements  that 
had  been  carried  out  successfully  in  their  communi- 
ties. Extracts  from  the  replies  to  these  letters  show 
plainly  the  tendency  of  the  "little  red  school  house" 
to  become  the  center  of  the  rural  social  betterment 
activities.  However,  this  phrase  descriptive  of  the 
pioneer  building,  can  no  longer  be  used  in  any  but  a 
figurative  sense,  for  the  up-to-date  rural  community 
has  a  consolidated  school,  housed  in  a  building  with 
several  rooms  arranged  so  that  they  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  revised  curriculum  as  well  as  of 
the  awakened  social  consciousness. 

The  strong  tendency  towards  consolidation  is  hast- 
ened in  some  states  by  regulations  forbidding  the 
one-room  schools  to  undertake  the  work  of  more 
than  four  or  five  grades,  or  providing  that  a  separate 
teacher  shall  not  be  employed  for  less  than  25  pupils. 
The  smaller  groups  of  students  are  furnished  trans- 
portation to  the  larger  centers  where  careful  grading 
and  better-paid  teachers  make  possible  good  educa- 
tional results.  Some  California  rural  districts  have 
attained  to  the  luxury  of  auto-busses  providing  quick 
and  comfortable  transportation  to  the  large,  well- 
equipped,  central  schools. 

The  establishing  of  these  larger  educational  units 
also  encourages  the  increase  of  rural  high  schools 
and  makes  possible  better  methods  of  school  super- 
vision. County  superintendents  are  assisted  by  the 
principals  of  consolidated  schools  who  devote  a  part 
of  their  time  to  supervising  the  instruction  in  neigh- 
boring districts,  or  to  the  organization  of  various 
social  and  educational  activities.  Some  progressive 
states  have  provided  special  county  supervisors  of 
primary  instruction,  music,  drawing,  agriculture,  or 
manual  training. 

The  letters  of  the  county  superintendents  reveal 
many  bold  departures  from  the  traditional  "three 
R's"  of  the  course  of  study.  In  Berks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  geography  classes  spend  as  much  time 
studying  the  United  States'  local  soil  survey  report 
and  map,  as  in  efforts  to  master  the  boundaries, 
rivers  or  capitals  of  foreign  lands.  Arithmetic  les- 
sons deal  with  rural  problems,  and  manual  training 
classes  learn  to  make  baskets  and  crates  suitable 
for  marketing  farm  products  and  study  the  simple 
carpentry  needed  to  keep  farm  buildings  and  imple- 
ments in  order.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing  and 
cooking  and  encouraged  to  make  a  practical  use  of 
their  knowledge  in  the  home,  or  in  the  preparation 
of  a  good,  hot  lunch  for  their  schoolmates. 

The  time-honored  tradition  that  a  school  should 
allow  credit  for  nothing  that  cannot  be  given  a  lit- 
erary caste  is   being  rudely   shattered.     Youngstevs 
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of  limited  ability  in  transferring  their  ideas  to  exam- 
ination papers  have  an  opportunity  to  add  to  their 
credits  by  diligence  in  filling  mothers'  wood  boxes, 
or  by  energetic  hoeing  of  patches  of  corn,  or  devo- 
tion to  the  needs  of  pet  pigs,  or  careful  testing  and 
recording  of  the  output  of  the  family  cow,  or  faith- 
ful co-operation  in  the  household  mending  or  baking. 
Needless  to  say,  parents  show  an  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation of  this  home-credit  system,  and  are  respon- 
sive to  calls  for  support  in  the  development  of  the 
schools  showing  this  capacity  for  promoting  an  in- 
terest in  farm  activities. 

Wide-awake  county  superintendents  are  fertile  in 
schemes  for  supplying  good  reading  matter  for  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  Not  all  states  have  the  benefit 
of  a  central  library  service  like  that  supplied  by  the 
Nebraska  Library  Commission.  Many  forms  of 
county  circulating  libraries  and  teachers'  reading 
circles  are  described.  School  libraries  are  frequently 
purchased  with  money  raised  by  entertainments. 
Local  funds  are  sometimes  supplemented  with  grants 
from  the  county,  and  such  assistance  is  apt  to  be 
accompanied  by  some  supervision  of  purchases,  or 
by  plans  for  co-operative  buying  of  books.  In  some 
states  generous  provisions  for  supplementary,  free 
texts  help  these  efforts  to  supply  good  reading 
matter.  In  older  communities  there  is  often  a  neg- 
lected town  library  that  can  be  made  available  by  a 
little  work  in  preparing  lists  of  books  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  children  of  different  ages,  or  by  some  plan 
for  the  systematic  distribution  of  books  under  the 
direction  of  school  teachers. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  functions  of  the  rural  schools  is  found  in  the 
long  list  of  social  activities  which  they  promote. 
Parents'  days,  school  fairs,  play  festivals,  athletic 
contests,  and  elaborate  graduation  exercises  are 
among  the  more  formal  gatherings.  Home-and- 
school  or  parent-teacher  associations  are  becoming 
common,  and  the  old  fashioned  spelling  bees,  basket 
socials,  literary  and  debating  societies  have  not  yet 
lost  their  power  to  attract  country  audiences.  Ap- 
parently our  rural  schools  are  all  in  the  competitive 
stage  of  development;  the  significance  of  the  newer 
movements  for  the  emphasis  of  group  loyalty  and  co- 
operation has  not  yet  been  grasped  by  our  rural 
educators. 


LATIN   AS   A  "PRACTICAL"   STUDY 
By  Grove  E.  Barber 
I. 
With  the  changed  industrial  conditions  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  forty^  years,  there  has  natur- 
ally resulted  a  marked  change  in  educational  ideals. 
High    schools    have    been    everywhere    established. 
Subjects  have  been  introduced  into  high-school  and 
college  curricula,  which  had  been  formerly  learned 
in  the  field  of  industry  directly.     New  studies  have 
been  created.     In   this   revolution   the  new  subjects 
have  trenched  upon  the  old  far  more  than  was  con- 
templated  by  the   pioneers   of  the   movement.     We 
have  now  arrived  ;u  a  stage  in  which  the  extreme 


VOCationalist  maintains  that  nothing  but  vocational 
subjects  should  be  admitted  to  the  high  school.  Tin- 
teachers  of  the  older  subjects,  while  willing  to  ad  mi' 
new  matter,  argued  that  the  older  subjects  still  fur- 
nish the  best  education  for  certain  lines  of  activity. 
But  their  case  was  thrown  out  of  court  because  of  a 
supposed  personal  interest.  But  of  late  new  advo- 
cates have  taken  up  their  cause,  and  these  advocates 
belong  to  the  newer  field  of  study.  They  maintain 
that  the  revolution  is  going  too  far.  They  claim  that 
the  older  subjects  afford  a  training  that  the  new 
cannot  supply,  and  that  the  new  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  for  its  best  realization  the  discipline  and 
equipment  that  alone  can  be  gained  from  the  study 
of  the  classics. 

The  first  plea  of  this  kind  came  from  the  depart- 
ments of  English  in  our  universities  and  colleges.  I 
cannot  take  the  space  to  quote  their  arguments  in 
full.  Their  views  may  be  found  in  recent  educa- 
tional periodicals  and  in  reports  of  their  public  ad- 
dresses. A  list  of  such  advocates  would  include 
Wendell  and  Kittridge  of  Harvard,  Sherman  of  Illi- 
nois, Denny  of  Ohio,  Scott  of  Michigan,  Brackett  of 
Colorado,  Buck  of  Nebraska,  and  others.  The  trend 
of  their  complaints  is  to  the  effect  that  students  are 
careless,  loose,  and  even  slovenly  in  their  use  of 
English,  that  they  do  not  display  a  critical  taste, 
choiceness  in  their  selection  of  words  or  clearness 
of  expression.  And  this  lament  comes  not  merely 
from  professors  of  English.  A  man  of  affairs  in  a 
recent  address  before  the  students  of  our  Univer- 
sity, and  also  an  editor  of  one  of  the  largest  daily- 
papers  of  Nebraska  have  voiced  the  same  opinion. 

But  this  deficiency  has  even  more  serious  conse- 
quences. Looseness  and  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
one's  language  leads  inevitably  to  looseness  and  care- 
lessness in  thinking.  The  non-use  of  the  critical 
faculty  in  the  one  is  attended  by  the  non-use  of  the 
critical  faculty  in  the  other.  They  interact.  The 
head  of  the  department  of  English  in  one  of  our 
leading  colleges  for  women  has  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing: "We  like  to  have  our  girls  trained  in  the 
classics.  There,  is  an  observable  fineness  of  fibre 
and  intellectual  discrimination  in  students  so 
trained."  The  importance  and  practical  value  of 
good  English  is  thus  emphasized  by  President  Eliot: 
"The  power  to  understand  rightly  and  to  use  critic- 
ally the  mother-tongue  is  the  flower  of  all  education;^ 

However  my  purpose  in  preparing  this  article  is 
not  merely  to  show  that  the  professors  of  English  in 
our  universities  and  colleges  want  their  students  to 
have  Latin  for  their  better  understanding  of  Eng- 
lish. Their  attitude  is  now  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers 
to  an  experiment  that  has  been  conducted  in  the 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  High  School.  In  this 
school  are  some  1,850  pupils,  a  little  over  one-half  of 
whom  are  in  the  commercial  department.  This  de- 
partment includes  not  merely  the  usual  commercial 
subjects,  as  stenography,  bookkeeping,  commercial 
geography,  commercial  law  and  history  of  commerce, 
but  such  as  salesmanship,  business  managing,  dress- 
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making,  millinery,  domestic  art,  etc.  About  three 
years  ago,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  of 
th*>  school  the  teachers  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment voted  unanimously  to  recommend  Latin  rather 
than  a  modern  language  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
commercial  course.     This  was  their  statement: 

'"They  had  known  very  few  pupils  who  got  enough 
French  or  German  in  the  high-school  course  to  be  of 
any  real  value  as  a  commercial  asset;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  had  noticed  a  lamentable  weak- 
ness in  English  on  the  part  of  high-school  graduates, 
which  not  even  the  most  paintaking  efforts  of  the 
English  teachers  had  been  able  to  remedy.  Fur- 
thermore, they  had  observed  that  this  weakness  in 
the  mother-tongue  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  promo- 
tion when  the  pupil  had  gone  to  work.  An  occa- 
sional pupil,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  studied 
Latin,  had  been  found  to  have  a  decided  advantage, 
both  in  mastering  the  commercial  studies  in  school, 
especially  such  branches  as  commercial  geography 
or  commercial  law,  and  in  securing  promotion  when 
he  had  gone  to  work.  The  Latin  seemed  to  be  of 
practical  value  in  two  ways:  in  giving  a  better  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  in  imparting  an  ob- 
servable facility  in  expressing  oneself." 

The  teacher  of  salesmanship  in  this  school  has  an 
evening  class  in  business  administration  composed 
of  employes  in  a  store  and  states  "that  it  is  found  in 
the  work  downtown  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  promo- 
tion is  ignorance  of  English;  that  is,  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  and  use  of  words  derived  from 
the  Latin."  A  prominent  insurance  man  in  Dorches- 
ter expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  "Latin  is  the 
most  practical  study  that  a  boy  or  girl  could  take 
in  the  high  school,  since,  from  his  observations  as  a 
business  man,  it  helps  in  mastering  the  native  Eng- 
lish more  than  anything  else,  except,  of  course,  the 
direct  study  of  English  itself." 

The  petition  of  the  commercial  teachers  thus 
backed  up  by  outsiders  was  granted  and  the  experi- 
ment was  tried,  at  first  in  one  section  of  commer- 
cial pupils.  It  proved  so  satisfactory  to  the  Eng- 
lish department  that  Latin  has  since  been  put  into 
other  sections.  At  this  stage  the  attention  of  Pro- 
fessor Holmes  of  the  Division  of  Education  of  Har- 
vard University  was  called  to  the  movement,  who 
wrote  to  the  principal  as  follows: 

"I  think  you  have  struck  in  your  work  a  new  line 
of  defense  for  Latin,  which  may  prove  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  future  of  the  study.  There  is 
only  one  thing,  as  T  see  it,  that  must  yet  be  done  to 
make  the  defense  of  Latin,  on  the  score  of  practical- 
ity, completely  convincing,  namely,  actual  measure- 
ments of  results.  If  this  can  be  shown  definitely 
and  in  detail,  in  recorded  achievements  of  pupils, 
that  their  study  of  Latin  has  done  more  for  them 
than  some  substitutes  for  it  has  done  for  pupils  of 
equal  ability,  then  the  whole  discussion  for  Latin 
will  be  finished,  once  for  all." 

The  teachers  at  once  set  to  work  to  find  such  a 
measurement  with  the  following  results:  Two 
groups  of  pupils  of  twenty-one  each  were  selected  of 
'final  ability,  one  set  in  second  year  Latin  and  the 
other  in  the  second  year  of  modern  language.  Each 
group  had  virtually  the  same  average  marks  in 
Latin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  modern  language,  on 
the  other,  and  also  in  English.  To  make  doubly 
sure  that  the  Latin  pupils  were  not  favored,  the  non- 


Latin  group  was  taken  from  a  section  taught  by  a 
classical  scholar,  who  in  his  English  training  em- 
phasizes the  Latin  element  in  the  language.  Both 
groups  were  from  the  second  year  class  of  the 
school.  The  standings  of  the  two  groups  in  their 
respective  studies  averaged  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
higher  in  the  non-Latin  group  than  in  the  Latin 
group. 

Five  measurements  were  taken,  one  in  spelling, 
one  in  the  use  of  words  in  sentences,  a  third  in  defi- 
nitions and  parts  of  speech,  a  fourth  in  the  meaning 
of  words  and  spelling,  and  a  fifth  in  excellence 
in  vocabulary.    The  results  were  as  follows: 

Latin    Non-Latin 
per  cent     per  cent 

1.  Spelling   82.5  72.6 

2.  Use  of  words  in  sentences 57.5  40.6 

3.  Definitions  and  parts  of  speech..   69.5  33.3 

4.  Meaning  of  words  and  spelling..   57.0  27.5 

5.  Excellence  in  vocabulary 36.0  6.8 

To   these  five   measurements    was   added   a   sixth, 

which  in  the  principal's  opinion  was  the  most  im- 
pressive of  all.  Two  groups  of  pupils  of  seventeen 
each  were  selected  of  equal  ability — the  selection 
being  based  not  upon  their  grades  in  Latin  and  mod- 
ern language  and  English  as  was  done  in  the  five 
measurements  above,  but  upon  all  their  studies. 
The  result  was  as  follows: 

Latin    Non-Latin 
per  cent     per  cent 

6.  Meaning  of  words  and  spelling..   65.3  12.3 
The  general  average   of  all   six  measurements   was 
for   Latin-  pupils    61.8    per   cent    and   for    non-Latin 
pupils  32.18  per  cent — a  difference  of  29.12  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  Latin  pupils. 

The  principal  of  the  school  does  not  claim  that 
these  tests  have  proven  the  case  of  Latin  for  all 
time,  but  he  does  maintain  that  they  "show  signifi- 
cantly which  way  the  wind  blows."  He  hopes  in  a 
few  years  to  supplement  them  with  others  more  far- 
reaching  and  more  conclusive.  The  last  two  years 
of  the  course  the  pupils  take  up  a  modern  language 
and  the  principal  is  "not  without  hope  that  the  lan- 
guage power  developed  by  the  two  years  study  of 
Latin  may  enable  the  pupils  to  read  nearly  as  much 
French  or  German  as  if  they  had  taken  the  modern 
language  from  the  start." 

Of  course  the  English  department  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  experiment.  One  of  its  teachers  made 
the  remark  that  "the  new  course  seemed  to  have 
justified  itself  already,  since  the  pupils  were  forever 
consulting  their  English  dictionaries,  and  that  they 
were  apparently  consulting  them  to  good  purpose, 
for  they  were  honestly  trying  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  meaning  and  use  of  some  of  the  most 
important  words  in  the  language."* 

Next  month  I  shall  hope  to  say  something  about 
the  study  of  Latin  from  another  point  of  view. 

*For  a  fuller  statement  of  this  movement  in  Dor- 
chester the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Classical  Jour- 
nal for  April,  1913,  and  October,  1914. 
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NINTH    GRADE   PROBLEMS* 
Estella  Rees  Morrison 

The  Ninth  Grade  is  an  important  period;  It  is  the 
transition  period  from  the  life  of  childhood  to  that 
of  youth.  Girls  are  just  letting  down  their  skirts 
and  putting  up  their  hair,  and  boys  are  awkward  in 
their  first  trousers  and  feeling  that  all  the  world  is 
vividly  conscious  of  the  fact.  The  students  at  this 
period  are  either  shy,  perhaps  awkward,  or  pert  and 
saucy.  Tact  and  sympathy  from  the  teacher  are 
needed  at  this  time.  The  awkward  child  will  respond 
more  readily  if  he  feels  that  he  is  in  a  friendly  at- 
mosphere; and  the  pert  one  will  quiet  down  if  he 
knows  that  he  is  dealing  with  someone  who  thor- 
oughly understands  his  cheerful  American  bluffing, 
but  who  is  still  his  friend. 

The  high  school  is  at  first  rather  bewildering  to  a 
student.  He  does  not  quite  know  how  to  meet  the 
new  situation.  He  finds  that  he  has  more  freedom 
than  in  the  grammar  school;  whereas  heretofore 
his  studies  have  all  been  required  he  is  now  offered 
a  choice 'among  certain  electives.  He  has,  therefore, 
an  opportunity  to  develop  his  individuality.  More- 
over he  finds  that  more  responsibility  is  placed  upon 
him  than  ever  before.  He  must  take  care  of  himself 
now  in  a  new  atmosphere,  amid  new  surroundings, 
with  strange  teachers,  and  unfamiliar  subjects.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  surprising  that  more  pupils  fail,  grow 
discouraged,  and  drop  out,  during  the  first  semester 
of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school — the  ninth  grade, 
in  other  words — than  in  any  other  year  of  high 
school  life. 

The  work,  clearly,  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  peculiar  mental  and  physical  state  of  the  pupils. 
It  must  call  into  play  the  new  powers  just  develop- 
ing; it  must  offer  something  new,  catch  the  wander- 
ing attention  of  the  over-active,  and  interest  the 
backward  child  until  he  forgets  himself. 

Before  planning  ninth  grade  English,  let  us  take 
stock  of  what  the  child  has  accomplished  in  the  eight 
grades  that  he  has  already  passed.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  wish  to  discuss  the  point  raised  by  a  high 
school  teacher,  "What  is  tile  minimum  in  structure 
and  form  to  be  demanded  of  pupils  entering  the  high 
school  from  the  grades?" 

Upon  this  point  I  have  certain  convictions.  The 
high  school  has  a  right  to  expect  correct  habits  in 
certain  elementary  matters.  The  child's  habits  of 
speech  are  formed  while  he  is  very  young,  and  by 
the  time  he  reaches  the  ninth  grade  they  are  so 
firmly  established  as  to  be  difficult  to  change. 

He  should,  first,  have  the  habit  of  speaking  Eng- 
lish without  making  the  commoner  errors — "I  seen," 
"I  have  saw,"  "Don't  know  nothing,"  "Him  and  me 
would  have  went  to  the  game  if  we'd  a-knowed  we 
was  a-goin'  to  win,"  "She  done  it  to  he  and  I."  I 
have  students  who  went  through  marvelous  verbal 
gymnastics  to  avoid  ending  a  sentence  with  a  prepo- 
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sition.  but  who,  nevertheless,  habitually  said  "The 
man,  he  came,"  and  "you  was.''  In  such  a  case  as 
1  his,  it.  is  evident  that  the  teacher  has  emphasized 
the  less  important  point,  while  the  really  vital  matter 
has  been  overlooked. 

Second,  the  high  school  should  require  legible 
hand-writing.  1  am  not  an  advocate  of  any  particu- 
lar system  of  penmanship,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  student  should  write  in  such  a  way  that  his 
work  can  be  read  without  a  key  to  the  cipher.  This 
matter  receives  a  great  deal  of  attention  throughout 
the  grades,  and  upon  it  I  think  the  high  schools  have 
small  ground  for  complaint. 

We  will  pass  to  a  far  more  difficult  acquirement, 
the  habit  of  correct  spelling.  The  number  of  mis- 
spelled words  in  the  average  ninth  grade  lesson  is 
appalling.  The  teacher  may  well  wonder  how  the 
child  has  escaped  learning  some  of  them. 

Many  of  you  have  doubtless  read  the  article  on 
"Intensive  Spelling"  by  Professor  C.  H.  Ward,  in 
the  October  English  Journal.  It  may  be  that  the 
method  which  he  suggests  is  not  new  to  you;  but 
at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  will  speak  of  it.  Pro- 
fessor Ward  recommends  associating  like  words,  as 
the  "ie"  words,  and  never  by  any  chance  comparing 
such  a  group  with  another,  as  the  "ei"  words.  He 
says  that  the  "ie"  words  have  a  corner  in  the  brain 
all  to  themselves,  and  should  be  kept  in  it,  and  not 
called  out  and  confused  with  the  "ei"  words.  "The 
whole  system  of  intensive  spelling,"  he  maintains, 
"is  to  build  groups  of  words  that  corroborate  each 
other."  He  declares  that  words  taught  in  the  second 
grade  are  the  ones  most  often  misspelled  in  later 
life,  and  adds  that  the  commonest  error  of  all  is  to 
confuse  "to"  and  "too." 

Beside  grammatical  everyday  English,  legible 
hand-writing  and  correct  spelling,  the  high  school 
has  a  right  to  expect  a  knowledge  of  punctuation  and 
capitalization.  And  in  this  connection  I  wish  to 
speak  of  a  practice  which  strikes  me  as  particularly 
vicious,  namely  that  of  enclosing  in  parentheses 
matter  that  is  to  be  omitted — words  used  by  mistake, 
or  sentences  that  the  student  sees  to  be  wrong. 
This  practice  gives  the  student  a  wrong  idea  of  the 
proper  use  of  parentheses.  It  was  first  called  to  my 
attention  by  a  student  who  in  reading  omitted  a  very 
important,  explanatory  remark  because  it  was  en- 
closed in  a  parenthesis.  She  explained,  in  reply  to 
my  inquiry,  that  she  supposed  it  was  "put  there  to 
be  left  out."  Of  course  I  know  why  teachers  instruct 
their  pupils  to  treat  words  written  by  mistake  in  this 
fashion — it  looks  neat,  whereas  a  line  drawn  through 
the  passage,  or  paper  roughened  by  erasure  does  not. 
But  let  us  not  sacrifice  right  notions  to  appearance. 

Fifth  in  the  list  of  requirements  I  would  place  a 
knowledge  of  sentence  form.  The  pupil  should  fully 
realize  the  fact  that  every  sentence  must  have  a  sub- 
ject and  a  predicate.  He  should  also  know  some- 
thing about  phrases  and  clauses,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend special  drill  upon  the  dependent  clause,  to  the 
end  that  the  child  might  not  string  his  ideas  together 
with  "nnds." 
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Sixth,  I  would  have  him  in  possession  of  a  few 
fundaiiu  ntal  facts  about  the  paragraph.  He  should 
know  (hat  most  paragraphs  ought  to  have  at  least 
three  sentences.  He  should  know  the  form  of  the 
paragraph,  and  should  indent  the  first  line  without 
constant  reminder.  He  should  also  know  enough  to 
rill  all  tiie  lines  within  the  paragraph,  and  not  leave 
long  vacant  spaces  at  the  end  of  any  line  but  the 
last. 

Last  of  all.  the  pupil  who  completes  the  grammar 
school  should  have  mastered  the  principles  of  mak- 
ing an  outline. 

One  teacher  said  to  me.  "These  pupils  of  mine 
will  never  go  high  enough  in  the  world  to  need  per- 
fect English."  How  can  one  be  sure  of  this?  Who 
are  we,  teachers,  that  we  dare  to  set  limits  upon  the 
possiLilities  of  any  child?  The  future  presidents, 
governors  and  judges  are  not  labeled  from  the 
cradle  If  all  of  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  now 
living  who  will  some  day  have  positions  of  power 
and  influence  should  suddenly  be  revealed  to  us,  we 
should  all  be  mightily  surprised  to  see  who  they 
were. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  consider  a  request 
made  by  a  number  of  teachers  for  a  discussion  of 
methods  of  teaching  oral  English. 

The  first  requisite,  I  should  say,  is  "catch  your 
hare" — make  the  pupil  willing  to  talk  at  all.  To  do 
this,  make  him  feel  your  friendly  interest.  Put 
yourself  on  a  level  with  him, — enter  his  world,  the 
world  of  rabbit-traps  and  squirrel-hunting  and  foot- 
ball, of  camp-fire  girls  and  candy-making.  To  draw 
out  his  ideas  there  are  various  schemes  at  hand. 
Fit  the  method  to  the  child.  Taking  up  the  subject 
of  exposition  this  fall,  I  had  a  boy  who  has  given 
trouble  throughout  his  school  career.  I  began  some- 
thing like  this:  'John,  I  believe  that  we  are  to  have 
a  foot-ball  game  on  Friday,  are  we  not?"  "Yes." 
"Well,  some  of  us  want  to  go  to  that  game,  but  we 
are  afraid  that  we  shall  not  understand  it  very  well. 
You  are  on  the  team,  aren't  you?"  "Yes."  "Then 
suppose  that  tomorrow  you  give  us  a  good  clear  ex- 
planation of  the  game."  I  got  the  explanation — and 
a  good  one — and  beside  that,  I  somehow  got  the  boy, 
too. 

I  have  m\  pupils  explain  how  to  make  rabbit-traps, 
how  to  use  the  turning-lathe,  and  in  their  elementary 
argumentation  I  let  them  debate  upon  the  subjects 
nearest  their  hearts  —  whether  squirrels  should  be 
shot  in  October,  and  whether  or  not  the  Camp-Fire 
Girls  should  organize  In  our  high  school.  Students 
ready  enough  to  talk  about  the  matters  that  in- 
'  them,  if  they  tire  sure  of  an  Interested  audi- 
ence. 

An'  .ni.  used   by   many  teachers  with  much 

success,  is  to  tell  some  story  of  heroism  or  cow- 
ardice, generosity,  courtesy,  or  marked  discourtesy, 
and  ask  the  students  to  give  opinions  of  the  char- 
acters and  situations.  Usually  they  will  be  much 
stirred  by  such  recitals,  and  very  willing  to  talk 
about  them. 

A  \i ■!■;    useful  and  suggestive  book  by  .Miss  Emma 


M.  Bolenius,  called  "The  Teaching  of  Oral  English," 
has  just  been  published.  It  contains  many  practical 
ideas,  among  which  are  the  following: 

"If  [in  the  beginning]  we  have  an  intimate  talk  as 
to  why  we  wish  them  to  learn  to  speak  clearly,  cor- 
rectly, and  effectively,  they  will  enter  heartily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  crusade  against  poor  English." 
.Miss  Bolenius  begins  in  some  such  way  as  this: 

"Why  do  you  like  your  minister?" 

"His  voice  rolls  out  so  nicely,"  volunteers  John. 

"Ours  has  a  squeaky  voice,  but  he  tells  good 
stories, "  adds  an  older  boy. 

"Ours  puts  his  words  together  well,"  says  an- 
other. 

"You  ought  to  see  our  preacher,"  bursts  in  Tom. 
"He  stands  up  so  much  bigger  than  he  is,  and  he's 
alwus  lookin'  right  at  you!" 

"Just  so,"  from  the  teacher.    "And  more  reasons?" 

"Ours  has  such  sensible  ideas,"  says  Mary  Gray, 
timidly,  "such  beautiful  ideas  about  life.  And  he 
uses  his  hands,  too." 

The  teacher  writes  on  the  blackboard  all  of  these 
suggestions, — position,  voice,  manner,  gestures,  ideas 
—and  then  leads  the  class  to  sum  them  up,  by  say- 
ing: "Now,  wouldn't  it  be  splendid  if  one  man  could 
have  all  of  these  qualities?"  You  will  observe  that 
while  the  primary  purpose  of  this  exercise  was  to 
help  the  pupils  to  obtain  a  standard  for  oral  expres- 
sion, yet  the  exercise  itself  encourages  them  to  talk, 
to  express  their  ideas.  She  announces  as  the  assign- 
ment for  next  day,  one-minute  talks  by  each  of  the 
class  upon  "The  Thing  You  are  Most  Interested  In." 

-Miss  Bolenius  outlines  four  methods  for  these  one- 
minute  talks  by  pupils.  The  first  is  to  have  the  talk 
written  out  and  memorized.  In  the  second,  instead 
of  writing  out  the  talk,  the  pupil  prepares  before- 
hand an  outline  of  his  subject  matter.  The  third 
method  is  to  announce  at  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod, "Five  minutes  now  to  outline  a  subject  for  a 
talk."  The  last  method,  which  is  one  that  she  con- 
siders especially  valuable,  is  to  call  for  extemporane- 
ous talks  on  some  subject  not  in  the  text  book,  and 
to  be  given  without  an  outline.  The  ability  to  give 
such  a  talk  effectively  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great 
asset  to  a  boy  or  girl  in  later  life. 

Another  plan  is  to  have  what  Miss  Bolenius  calls 
a  "symposium,"  or  banquet  of  ideas.  "On  Friday, 
class,"  she  announces,  "we  shall  have  a  symposium 
on  'The  National  Flower.'  Think  of  several  flowers 
that  would  be  suitable  as  a  flower  for  our  country, 
and  come  prepared  to  tell  your  reasons  for  suggest- 
ing one."  On  Friday  a  chairman  and  a  secretary 
were  appointed  from  the  class.  The  chairman  called 
for  tin-  speakers,  and  the  secretary  kept  record  of 
the  champions  of  the  various  flowers.  Each  speaker 
might  occupy  cue  minute. 

In  all  of  these  talks,  the  pupils  stand  before  the 
(lass,  and  their  classmates  observe  them  closely, 
watching  for  mistakes.  If  a  student  is  presiding, 
parliamentary  rules  are  followed,  and  criticisms  are 
made  by  members  of  the  class,  who  rise  and  inter- 
rupt  the   speaker  who   has   been  guilty  of  using  un- 
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grammatical  English,  with,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order." 

It  is  sometimes  hard  to  think  of  topics  for  talks. 
"What  on  earth  shall  I  talk  about?"  cries  one  pupil 
in  despair. 

"There  are  nine  thought-producers  that  I  know 
of,"  replies  the  teacher — she  then  has  the  class  sug- 
gest—reading, conversation,  observation,  imagina- 
tion, experience,  text-books,  and  writes  them  all  on 
the  board. 

The  little  book  by  Miss  Bolenius  from  which  these 
quotations  come  seems  to  me  to  be  uncommonly  prac- 
tical and  definite. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  discussed,  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  a  high  school  teacher — "How  much 
time  should  a  teacher  spend  in  reading  aloud  to  her 
pupils?" 

I  should  say  that  this  depends  entirely  upon  cir- 
cumstances. In  general,  we  want  to  teach  the  pupils 
to  do  their  own  reading,  as  we  try  to  teach  them 
to  do  their  own  talking.  Yet  reading  aloud  by  the 
teacher  may  help  us  to  attain  both  these  ends.  A 
class  in  composition  may  gain  excellent  ideas  as  to 
methods  of  narration  by  hearing  the  teacher  read 
good  short  stories,  as  Aldrich's  "Goliath,"  and 
"Cruise  of  the  Dolphin,"  Poe's  "Gold  Bug,"  Haw- 
thorne's "Ambitious  Guest,"  and  so  on.  If  the  class 
are  to  present  their  work  orally,  it  is  much  better 
for  them  to  hear  the  model  read,  than  to  read  it  for 
themselves.     They  will  get  the  point  better. 

With  a  class  that  dislikes  to  read,  many  of  whom 
had  never  learned  to  read  a  book  through,  I  have 
tried  the  following  plan:  Having  selected  the  clas- 
sic to  be  taken  up  in  class  work,  I  read  from  it  in 
order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  We  dis- 
cussed the  various  characters  as  we  went  along,  the 
class  being  called  upon  for  opinions.  When  I  judged 
that,  the  proper  time  had  come,  I  would  say,  "Now, 
you  may  each  have  a  copy  of  this  book  to  finish  for 
yourselves.  See  whether  you  change  your  mind 
about  Silas." — or  about  the  Dominie,  or  Jamie,  or 
whomever  we  were  discussing.  The  result  was  very 
satisfactory  in  each  case.  But  I  cannot  recommend 
any  definite  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  in  the  read- 
ing by  the  teacher — that  will  depend  upon  the  class. 
Read  until  the  children  are  interested,  and  are  anx- 
ious to  know  how  the  book  ends — until  they  begin  to 
feel  acquainted  with  the  characters  and  to  like  to 
hear  about  them, — until  they  begin  to  feel  at  home 
in  the  part  of  the  world  which  is  the  setting  of  the 
story.  You  may  accomplish  this  in  half  an  hour;  or 
you  may  find  that  you  need  to  spend  two  or  three 
class  periods  a  week  on  it.  You  may  need  to  return 
to  it  after  the  class  have  been  working  on  the  book 
for  themselves.  The  exercise  is  intended  primarily 
of  course  to  help  the  backward  students.  The  clever 
ones,  the  ones  who  like  to  read,  whose  imaginations 
work  overtime,  already  know  the  pleasures  of  read- 
ing. We  need  not  bother  with  them.  But  many  of 
our  students  come  from  homes  where  nobody  reads, 
homes  where  there  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
books.     To  young  people  reared  in  these  homes,  the 


world  of  books  seems  a  very  distant  planet  Indeed. 

Another  purpose  which  reading  aloud  may  serve 
is  that  of  helping  the  students  to  enjoy  poetry. 
Many  of  them  have  told  me  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand poetry.  They  try  to  comprehend  it  as  they 
would  a  problem  in  geometry.  I  do  not  argue  with 
them;  but  as  soon  as  occasion  presents  itself  I  read 
to  them  some  poem  that  I  care  for  myself.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  a  large  picture  of  Sir  Galahad  in 
our  classroom.  A  student  may  ask  some  question 
about  it,  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  read  Tenny- 
son's poem  on  the  subject,  and  leading  up  to  the 
study  of  the  Idylls.  Again,  to  a  class  that  had  been 
studying  the  Trojan  war  in  their  Greek  histories,  I 
found  opportunity  to  read  Tennyson's  "Oenone,"  and 
was  surprised  to  see  how  much  they  admired  the 
poem  On  a  rainy  April  day  you  may  read  Shelley's 
"The  Cloud"  to  your  class;  and  when  you  have  been 
on  a  class  picnic — when  the  minds  of  your  pupils  are 
full  of  trees  and  birds — you  may  read  Wordsworth's 
"To  a  Skylark,"  or  Shelley's  poem  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Once  when  we  were  studying  Milton's  minor 
poems,  a  thoughtful  boy  asked  why  our  poets  of  to- 
day were  no  longer  reminded  of  the  myths  that 
nature  suggested  to  Milton.  We  discussed  this 
rather  deep  point  for  a  little  while,  and  then  I  read  to 
the  class  "The  World  Is  Too  Much  With  Us."  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  pleasure  that  some  of  the  class 
took  in  it.  Several  of  them  wanted  to  know  who 
wrote  the  poem,  and  remembered  it  later  when  we 
began  the  study  of  Wordsworth. 

A  professor  of  English  literature  once  said  in  my 
hearing:  "The  essence  of  poetry  is  music.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  understand  the  words."  While  you  may 
not  entirely  agree  with  him,  yet  you  will  have  to 
admit  that  much  of  our  enjoyment  of  verse  is  due 
to  the  rhythm.  If  a  teacher  loves  poetry,  she  need 
not  be  a  finished  elocutionist  in  order  to  be  able  to 
read  it  to  her  class;  and  this  reading  aloud  will 
bring  out  the  rhythm  and  swing  of  the  verse,  educat- 
ing a  child's  ear,  and  giving  him  a  taste  for  poetry 
before  he  realizes  it.  But  the  teacher  must  also  have 
an  honest  liking  for  it  herself,  or  she  had  better  not 
try  this  plan.  She  must  moreover  know  English  lit- 
erature, so  that  she  will  know  where  to  turn  for  the 
poem  to  suit  the  time.  And  she  must  be  careful  not 
to  overdo;  for  if  she  bores  the  students  by  reading 
poetry  to  them,  they  may  never  learn  to  care  for  it. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  confronting 
a  teacher  of  English  in  the  ninth  grade:  there  are 
many  more.  But  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  oth- 
ers, as  to  that  of  the  ones  discussed,  may  be  found 
in  four  things, — knowledge  of  your  subject,  knowl- 
edge of  your  pupils,  general  knowledge  of  modern 
pedagogical  methods,  and,  last,  genuine  sympathy 
and  tact. 

THE     PLACE     OF     INDUSTRIAL     EDUCATION     IN 

OUR   COMMON    SCHOOL   SYSTEM 

Dean  G.  W.  A.  Luckey 

It  may  seem  questionable  to  have  a  layman  break 
into  this  council  of  specialists.     However,  when  we 
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consider  that  we  are  all  teachers  with  our  hearts  set 
upon  the  highest  service,  and  that  our  special  prob- 
lem is  the  best  development  of  individuals  who  are  to 
form  a  constitutent  part  of  a  democracy,  we  are  not 
so  far  apart  in  our  functioning  as  we  may  seem. 
Earnest  men  and  women  searching  for  the  light  have 
many  things  in  common.  He  who  believes  in  the 
idea  of  service  must  learn  to  sacrifice  self  when 
that  is  essential  to  the  highest  service. 

Our  present  school  system  is  disappointing  and  is 
breaking  up.  It  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  democ- 
racy, neither  was  it  established  for  such  a  purpose. 
In  education,  from  the  first,  we  have  been  borrowers 
of  European  models.  We  have  reached  a  stage 
wherein  we  are  able  to  walk  alone  and  to  create  a 
public  school  system  which  shall  represent  the  high- 
est expression  of  a  true  democracy.  Such  a  system 
does  not  now  exist,  but  why  should  a  democracy  ac- 
cept as  its  ideal  a  system  of  education  created  to 
supply  the  needs  of  an  empire  where  individuality  is 
unknown  and  class  distinction  an  essential  part  of 
the  civilization? 

We  are  ready  to  begin  the  building  of  this  new 
system  of  education — one  fitted  to  all  the  common 
needs  of  a  common  people.  It  must  be  worked  out  in 
harmony  with  the  natural  evolution  of  the  individual, 
be  well-rounded,  complete,  progressive,  fitted  at  every 
stage  to  the  developing  instincts. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  in  a  democracy  must  be  to 
make  men  and  women,  not  machines  or  automatons. 
Much  of  our  present  education  tends  to  fit  a  man  to 
know  and  to  do  but  a  small  part  of  any  trade  or  in- 
dustry. This  is  a  narrowing  process  and  undermines 
the  very  foundation  of  a  true  education.  Besides,  it 
contains  a  lurking  danger  that  must  in  the  end  de- 
feat the  real  purposes  of  a  democracy. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  boys  and  girls  we,/ 
teach  today  will  rule  us  tomorrow.  Our  aim  must-dfe 
individual  development  rather  than  efficiency/ Ef- 
ficiency means  habits  of  skill,  desirable,  no  doubt,  in 
an  adult.  But  habits  mean  fixed  conditions,  hence  an 
enemy  to  progress  and  true  development.  In  a 
democracy  where  every  member  has  an  equal  voice 
in  shaping  the  policy,  we  need  a  broader  education 
than  is  necessary  in  those  countries  where  the  few 
think  and  legislate  for  the  many. 

We  have  neglected  in  our  schools  much  of  the 
practical  and  have  given  a  supposed  cultural,  that 
did  not,  and  does  not,  function.  We  have  awakened 
from  our  slumbers.  Some  say  we  must  establish 
separate  schools  which,  of  course  will,  in  time,  bring 
about  class  distinctions.  Others  feel  that  it  is  wiser, 
at  least  during  the  elementary  period,  to  have  a  com- 
mon education  for  all.  But,  in  the  latter  case  there 
must  be  a  radical  change  in  both  the  method  and  the 
material.  It  may  be  that  the  new  system  will  incor- 
porate so  much  of  the  industrial  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  it  from  the  present  vocational. 
Nevertheless  it  will  be  adapted  to  the  growing  needs 
and  development  of  the  individual  and  have  for  its 
chief  aim  the  making  of  men— men  who  are  self-sus- 


taining, self-directing,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
dynamic  idea  of  service. 

In  my  judgment,  the  new  school  will  relate  more 
closely  the  practical  and  the  cultural,  making  greater 
use  of  the  three  important  stages  of  education;  in- 
formal, formal,  and  the  broader,  richer,  and  more 
dynamic  informal.  The  last  covers  the  true  voca- 
tional period  of  man's  constructive  life-work. 

The  informal  education  which  for  centuries  has 
been  acquired  mostly  through  the  various  activities 
of  the  home  has  become  so  complex  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  so  acquired.  Besides  specialization  has 
made  such  changes  in  our  social  life  that  the  children 
no  longer  see  in  the  home  the  activities  once  engaged 
in  by  the  parents.  The  schools  must  therefore  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  home  in  finding  a  way  to  place  the 
child  into  touch  with  his  social  inheritance  at  the 
time  when  it  will  be  most  easily  acquired. 

These  fundamental  things  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  education  are  gardening,  care 
of  body,  cooking,  cleaning,  sewing,  weaving,  knitting, 
molding,  modeling,  constructive  work  with  leaves, 
paper,  cloth,  leather,  wood,  metal;  observation  trips, 
care  of  animals,  acting  or  dramatizing,  story-telling, 
playing,  drawing,  painting,  singing,  etc.  These  ac- 
tivities may  be  greatly  enlarged  and  should  be  taken 
up  before  and  continued  along  with,  the  second  step, 
or  formal  education.  Formal  education  should  lead 
naturally  into  purposive  constructive,  vocational  ac- 
tivity of  after  life.  There  should  be  one  school  for 
all  at  least  for  the  first  eight  years;  then  to  be 
differentiated  into  the  different  activities  which  are  to 
fashion  the  individuals  more  specifically  for  their 
life  work. 

(Discussion  before  Department  of  Manual  Training 
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and  Art  Education.) 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

James  Edward  LeRossignol 
The  School  of  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska is  one  of  a  number  of  schools  that  have  been 
established  in  American  universities  in  recent  years 
in  order  to  provide  vocational  training  for  college  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  follow  a  business  career.  Among 
the  leading  schools  of  this  character  in  the  East  are 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Adiministration  and  Finance  of  Dartmouth,  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  of  New 
York  University,  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  of  Harvard  University.  Similar 
schools  or  groups  of  courses  have  been  created  in 
other  universities,  notably  in  Wisconsin,  Northwest- 
ern, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Illinois,  Denver 
and  California,  and  everywhere  the  work  has  appealed 
to  many  earnest  students  as  something  which  com- 
bines in  an  unusual  way  the  cultural  and  vocational 
ideals  of  higher  education. 

There  is  little  dispute  among  educators  as  to  the 
importance  of  both  cultural  and  vocational  training, 
although  not  all  fully  appreciate  the  vocational  value 
of  the  cultural  studies  and  the  cultural  value  of  the 
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vocational.  Unquestionably,  everybody  should  have 
some  culture,  the  more  the  better,  and  all  who  are 
to  have  an  occupation  should  receive  some  vocational 
training,  whether  they  wish  to  be  farmers,  business 
men,  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  artists,  litera- 
teurs,  or  merely  ornaments  of  society.  The  only 
question  at  issue  concerns  the  time  and  money  which 
a  student  should  spend  upon  his  cultural  and  voca- 
tional training  respectively.  For  the  solution  of  this 
problem  no  general  rules  can  be  given,  for  it  is  a 
question  which  must  be  settled  by  the  person  con- 
cerned, or  his  advisers,  with  due  regard  to  age,  sex, 
ability,  wealth,  purposes,  and  all  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

The  question  as  to  the  need  for  schooling  in  prep- 
aration for  every  profession  may  be  regarded  as 
settled,  although  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine 
the  exact  time  when  schooling  should  end  and  prac- 
tical education  begin.  In  former  times  young  men 
learned  law  and  medicine  by  serving  as  apprentices 
to  lawyers  and  physicians,  and  there  are  members  of 
both  professions  who  have  not  passed  through  the 
schools  but  who  have  learned  what  they  know  in  the 
school  of  individual  experience,  by  practising  upon 
their  fellow-men.  There  is  still  a  strong  prejudice  in 
certain  quarters  against  schools  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  agricul- 
ture, and  all  the  rest,  on  the  ground  that  their  grad- 
uates are  "mere  theorists"  and  "book-worms"  instead 
of  resourceful,  practical  men.  But  as  the  profes- 
sions become  more  scientific  there  grows  up  an  in- 
creasing body  of  knowledge  that  is  to  be  found  in 
books  and  many  be  imparted  by  teachers,  so  that  the 
young  and  inexperienced  may  learn  in  a  few  years 
from  the  recorded  experience  of  others  more  than 
they  could  learn  in  a  hundred  years  of  their  own 
successes  and  blunders.  In  this  way  the  experience 
•of  the  past  is  handed  down  to  successive  genera- 
tions, who  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  begin- 
ning where  their  predecessors  left  off.  In  prepara- 
tion for  every  scientific  profession,  therefore,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  schooling  is  highly  desirable  if  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

Business  in  its  higher  forms  is  already  a  learned 
profession,  although  in  its  lower  grades  it  scarcely 
attains  to  the  standing  of  a  trade.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  army  in  which  a  common  soldier  needs 
but  little  schooling,  while  a  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer should  have  a  good  education,  and  a  commis- 
sioned officer  who  expects  to  rise  in  the  profession 
of  arms  should  be  thoroughly  trainind  in  a  military 
academy  and  should  have  many  years  of  practical 
army  experience,  preferably  in  time  of  war.  So  in 
business,  the  lad  who  leaves  school  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  grade  can  ordinarily  expect  to  be  a  common 
laborer,  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  for 
his  more  competent  fellows;  the  boy  who  has  a  high 
school  education  can  reasonably  expect  promotion  to 
the  higher  grades  of  directed  labor;  but  the  man 
who  has  gone  through  a  long  course  of  cultural  and 
vocational  training  and  has  learned  both  the  tactics 
and  the  strategy  of  his  profession,  has  a  chance  to 


reach  the  highest  offices  in  the  industrial  army, 
which  should  be  given  to  those  only  who  are  able  to 
command. 

True  it  is  that  in  the  past  men  of  little  schooling 
but  great  native  ability  have  made  their  way  to  the 
chief  places  in  business,  but  their  success  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  their  competitors  also 
were  untrained.  The  day  has  passed  when  any 
American  citizen  was  thought  to  be  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  any  office,  from  the  principalship  of  a 
village  school  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States; 
and  while  there  are  still  many  incompetents  in  puhlic 
office,  and  some  in  high  places  in  the  business  world, 
their  days  are  numbered,  for  they  have  been  weighed 
in  the  balances  and  found  wanting.  Modern  business 
is  becoming  more  complicated  every  day,  and  natural 
ability  without  scientific  training  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  intense  struggle  that  is  going  on.  Conversely, 
training  without  ability  is  wofully  insufficient;  but 
when  a  business  man  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  both 
talent  and  training,  with  good  health,  character, 
friends,  capital  and  good  luck,  he  possesses  a  com- 
bination of  qualities  that  nothing  can  overcome. 

Already  college  graduates  without  any  specific  com- 
mercial training  are  doing  well  in  business,  for  they 
are  a  body  of  picked  men  who  would  be  successful  in 
anything  that  they  might  undertake.  Whether  they 
are  capable  hecause  of  their  college  education,  or 
whether  they  have  acquired  a  college  education  be- 
cause of  their  native  capacity,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  they  are  the  flower  of  the 
country's  young  manhood  and  are  rapidly  taking  the 
lead  in  business  as  they  have  always  done  in  the 
older  learned  professions.  However,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  not  exactly  the  material  that  the 
business  man  needs  and  would  like  to  have.  For  one 
thing,  they  are  a  trifle  too  old  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
where  the  foundations  of  a  solid  edifice  should  always 
be  laid.  Again,  they  have  not  a  proper  spirit  of  hu- 
mility, and  are  not  so  teachable  as  they  should  be 
after  years  of  learning  at  the  feet  of  college  profes- 
sors. Then,  too,  they  have  too  much  regard  for 
books,  and  for  the  academic  point  of  view,  and  too 
little  respect  for  the  concrete,  matter-of-fact  way  of 
thinking  of  the  hard-headed  business  man.  In  brief, 
they  have  many  things  to  learn  and  to  unlearn,  and 
while  it  is  true  that  they  adapt  themselves  quickly 
to  their  new  environment,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  they  might  as  well  have  learned  something 
about  practical  affairs  during  their  college  course, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  culture,  and  with  great  gain 
in  the  way  of  setting  up  for  themselves  a  definite. end 
to  be  attained,  and  opening  their  eyes  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  world  of  men  and  things.  A  college 
course,  therefore,  plus  some  vocational  training, 
should  be  an  almost  ideal  preparation  for  a  business 
career,  and  should  develop  a  type  of  cadet  which  the 
industrial  army  greatly  needs. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce  have  had 
such  an  ideal  in  mind  in  arranging  the  curriculum, 
which,  of  course,  will  be  improved  from  time  to  time 
as  experience  may  suggest.     The  entrance  require- 
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ments  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  of  which  the  School  of  Commerce  is  a 
j >art.  The  requirements  for  graduation,  too,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  College,  and  the  degree  of  A.  B., 
ther  with  a  Special  Certificate  in  Commerce,  is 
conferred  on  the  student  upon  completion  of  the  reg- 
ular four  yars'  course.  This  course  is  for  the  most 
part' prescribed,  but  in  the  third  and  fourth  years 
about  half  of  the  work  may  be  chosen  from  a  selected 
group  of  studies.  These  studies  fall  naturally  into 
three  groups.  First,  there  are  the  regular  college  re- 
quirements, including  English  and  rhetoric,  mathe- 
matics or  science,  a  foreign  language,  history,  and 
military  science  or  physical  training.  Second,  there 
is  a  group  of  sociological  studies,  including  general 
.  sociology,  political  science,  economic  history,  intro- 
duction to  political  economy,  trusts,  public  finance, 
railway  transportation,  wages,  socialism,  statistics, 
and  other  studies  of  a  similar  charatcer.  Third,  there 
are  the  more  specific  or  vocational  studies,  including 
commercial  geography,  elementary  and  advanced  ac- 
counting, auditing,  cost  accounting,  business  organi- 
zation, money  and  banking,  practical  banking,  cor- 
poration finance,  stock  and  produce  exchanges,  fire 
and  life  insurance,  mathematics  of  insurance  and  in- 
vestments, and  business  law. 

Thus  far  only  one  four  years'  course  has  been  laid 
down,  but  as  much  of  the  work  is  elective,  students 
can  make  combinations  of  studies  with  a  view  to 
preparation  for  general  business,  or  for  more  special 
lines,  such  as  banking,  insurance,  accountancy,  jour- 
nalism and  the  public  service,  especially  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Consular 
Service.  The  School  of  Commerce,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  various  departments,  provides  also  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  economics  and  commerce  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  and  to  this  end  many  ad- 
vanced courses  are  offered  in  the  Graduate  School. 
Altogether,  there  are  many  vocations  for  which  the 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Commerce  are  well  pre- 
pared, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demand 
for  well  trained  men  and  women  in  these  lines  far  ex- 
ceeds the  supply. 

Although  the  School  of  Commerce  is  now  only  in 
its  second  year,  about  150  students  are  enrolled,  and 
there  will  doubtless  be  a  large  increase  in  numbers 
in  the  near  future.  It  may  appear  as  though  this 
were  merely  the  latest  fad  in  college  education,  but 
in  the  older  schools  no  decline  in  interest  has  yet 
been  observed.  On  the  contrary,  the  work  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  importance  and  the  limits  to  its 
development  are  not  yet  in  sight. 


UNIVERSITY   MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
The  announcement  that  the  Simon-Binet  method  of 
m<  asuring  the  development  of  young  children  would 
be   used   in  the   Pediatric  department   resulted  in  a 
flood   of   inquiries   and   cases.     Parents  of   backward 
children  of  the  vicinity  responded,  and  a  number  of 
-  were  examined. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Medical  Club  at  which  a 
program  was  offered  proved  to  be  an  interesting  one. 
The  Dispensary  was  discussed  by  students  and  fac- 
ulty   iu    a    perfectly    frank    manner.      George    Hoff- 
mesiter  gave  a  splendid  comparative  report  of  this 


and  other  A  plus  schools  of  the  United  States.  W.  R. 
Galbraith,  D.  B.  Clark,  William  Shepherd,  and  Drs. 
Bridges,  Kennedy,  and  Cutter  discussed  topics  of 
interest. 

About  seventy-five  nurses  from  the  Clarkson,  Meth- 
odist and  the  Wise  hospitals  are  now  receiving  in- 
struction at  the  college  building.  These  nurses  are 
registered  as  Extension  students.  They  spend  two 
hours  each  week  at  the  laboratory  for  a  term  of  eight 
months.  The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into 
two  parts  and  is  completed  in  two  terms. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guenther  have  a  young  son,  Theodore 
A.  Guenther.  This  event  adds  another  father  to  our 
faculty. 

Dr.  Chester  H.  Waters,  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  1912, 
comes  to  assist  in  the  Department  of  Embryology 
and  Histology.  He  has  had  special  training  in  this 
work,  having  assisted  Prof.  Kingsbury  at  Cornell. 
He  has  spent  two  years  in  New  York  Hospital  and 
six  months  abroad  and  makes  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  dispensary  staff. 

Dr.  Jonas  spoke  at  the  college  reception  to  alumni 
on  "Personal  Experiences  During  a  Recent  Trip  to 
Europe."  He  compared  the  medical  colleges  and  hos- 
pitals of  France,  England,  Germany  and  many  other 
countries.  His  remarks  were  wittily  interspersed 
with  sidelights  on  the  present  European  conflict. 

Dr.  Schultz  has  just  returned  from  a  two  weeks' 
trip  in  the  east.  He  was  present  at  the  quarter-cen- 
tennial anniversary  celebration  of  the  founding  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  He  reports  a  very  pleasant 
trip.  He  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  Johns  Hop- 
kins received  220  applications  for  entrance  to  the 
freshman  class  in  medicine,  of  which  number  only 
90  could  be  admitted.  Higher  standards  in  medical 
education!  He  spent  one  week  at  Cleveland  and  says 
that  Western  Reserve  is  facing  the  problem  of  cam- 
pus removal.  In  order  to  obtain  room  for  necessary 
improvement  and  consolidation  with  their  hospitals 
they  find  it  necessary  to  move  their  plant  to  the  edge 
of  the  city.  Nebraska  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hav- 
ing looked  into  the  future  of  their  school  and  having 
provided  room  for  expansion.  We  are  not  hampered 
by  a  heavy  investment  in  downtown  property  which 
might  retard  us  in  such  an  expansion. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
The  Home  Economics  section  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  brought  together  on  November  3d  a 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  Nebraska  who  are  doing 
work  in  this  subject.  The  principal  paper  was  read 
by  Miss  Helen  Lee  Davis  of  the  Home  Economics  De- 
partment of  the  State  University.  Her  subject  was 
"Sequence  of  Work  and  Breadth  of  Subject  Matter 
in  Domestic  Art  Work."  .The  discussion  following 
this  paper  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  program 
showed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to 
strengthen  their  work  and  co-operate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  courses  in  Home  Economics.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  means  of  forward- 
ing in  Nebraska  the  observance  of  Richards'  Day  and 
the  Richards  Memorial  Fund.  The  committee  con- 
sists of  Sarah  Bailey,  Bellevue  College;  Mabel  Han- 
cock, Peru  State  Normal  School;  and  Anna  Steckel- 
berg,  Public  Schools,  Fairbury.  The  chairman  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee,  one  of  whom 
should  be  the  head  of  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  the  University,  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
standardization  of  courses  in  Home  Economics  in  the 
schools  of  Nebraska  and  the  articulation  of  the  work 
given  in  the  different  grades  of  schools  throughout 
the  state. 
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UNIVERSITY  LOCATION  SETTLED 
My  the  remarkable  vote  ot  147,647  to  65,717.  the 
people  of  Nebraska  decided  against  any  change  in  the 
location  of  the  University,  fixing  permanently  the 
plan  of  development.  The  fact  that  90  per  cent  of 
those  voting  at  the  election  felt  enough  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  University  to  vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion is  a  most  encouraging  sign,  more  voting  upon 
that  question  than  for  some  of  the  important  state 
offices.  The  majority  of  eighty  thousand  is  suf- 
ficient to  stop  any  future  discussion  of  policy. 

The  Board  of  Regents  can  now  proceed  with  plans 
for  developing  all  interests  of  the  University,  having 
available  a  building  fund  that  will  permit  an  early 
relief  of  the  now  badly  congested  classroom  condi- 
tions. The  University  has  passed  most  fortunately 
the  greatest  crisis  in  its  existence. 

COUNTY   FAIR    EXHIBIT 

The  county  fair  exhibit  of  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  was  displayed  at  seven 
county  fairs  besides  the  State  Fair  this  fall.  The 
demonstrators  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  maKe  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  attendance  at  the  county  fairs: 

Clay  Center,  Clay  county 3.100 

Wahoo,  Saunders  county 4,800 

Geneva,  Fillmore  county   6,300 

Nelson,  Nuckolls  County  8,800 

Auburn,  Nemaha  county   3,800 

Beatrice,  Gage  county   3,500 

York,  York  county    4.700 

Total    35,000 

In  addition  there  were  thousands  of  visitors  who 
saw  the  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair.  The  majority  of 
visitors  at  the  county  fairs  were  farmers,  and  many 
returned  the  second  and  third  time  to  study  the  ex- 
hibit. The  estimate  of  attendance  made  by  the 
county  fair  managers  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
above  estimate. 

The  exhibit,  which  was  prepared  by  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Nebraska  College,  was  sent  to  tbe 
fairs  in  a  special  car,  where  it  was  displayed  in  a 
30  by  40  foot  tent  in  charge  of  two  or  more  guides. 

CHANCES  FOR   LOCAL  SHORT  COURSE 

Dates  for  agricultural  short  courses  are  usually 
scheduled  several  months  in  advance,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  two  points  have  been  obliged  to  cancel 
their  engagements  for  local  reasons,  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  at  the  University  Farm,  Lincoln,  is 
in  a  position  to  offer  two  courses  during  February  to 
any  communities  that  wish  to  take  them. 

The  agricultural  short  course  offers  an  opportunity 
for  a  week's  instruction  at  any  point  in  the  state.  In- 
structors for  the  subjects  desired  are  furnished  from 
the  staff  of  the  extension  service.  The  cost  to  the 
community  is  only  that  of  the  local  expenses  of  the 
workers  and  the  materials  they  use  in  demonstra- 
tions. Classes  are  held  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  popular  lectures  are  given  in  the  evening. 

ANNUAL  WINTER   SHORT  COURSE 

The  annual  winter  short  course  of  the  University 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Lincoln  begins  January  5. 
The  sessions  continue  thru  Organized  Agriculture 
week  and  close  February  16.  Courses  will  be  offered 
in  field  crops,  entomology,  forestry,  soils,  animal  hus- 
bandry, dairying,  agricultural  engineering,  plant  phys- 
iology, animal  diseases,  horticulture,  and  farm  man- 
agement. No  entrance  requirement  is  made  except 
the  person  entering  shall  be  at  least  16  years  old. 
The  enrollment  fee  is  $4.  The  course  is  designed 
for  those  who  find  it  impossible  to  spend  more  than 
a  few  weeks  away  from  the  farm. 


CAMPUS   NOTES 

\ir.    u.    L,    Ewin  ■     of    the    University 

If.  M.  C.  A.,  spen  rsity  of  Mlchl 

wan  assisting  in  a  religious  campaign,   Workers  were 
present  from  several  states,  and  a   tnoi  I  isful 

series  of  meetings  resulted. 

Dr.  O.  P,  Hay,  of  the  lJ.  S.  National  Museum,  spent 
several  days  studying  the  Morrill  collection  Of  fossils 
atly. 

Two  Chicago  architects  have  spent  several  days  at 
Lincoln  making  notes  for  a  new  draft  of  a  campus 
plan. 

Dean  G.  W.  A.  Luckey  addressed  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  Wyoming  on  "The 
Philosophy  of  Peace." 

Professor  H.  W.  Caldwell  has  been  announced  as 
the  speaker  for  the  coming  meeting,  of  the  School- 
masters' Club,  December  11. 

Chancellor  Avery  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges  and  Universities  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  the  first  of  the  month. 

C.  W.  Pugsley,  director  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  and  A.  E.  Anderson,  state  leader  in 
charge  of  farm  demonstration  work,  are  scheduled 
for  speeches  at  the  annual  conference  of  state  leaders 
in  county  agents  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  on  Dev.  7,  8,  9,  10. 


THE    MEDICINAL    PLANT   GARDEN 
Director  R.  A.  Lyman 

A  garden  of  some  importance  to  the  educators  of 
the  state  as  well  as  to  druggists,  physicians,  and 
those  interested  in  botany,  is  being  started  on  the 
University  Campus  under  the  direction  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy.  It  will  occupy  the  plot  of  ground  lying 
between  the  Museum  and  Nebraska  Hall. 

The  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  in  America  is  a 
new  industry.  Many  of  our  most  valuable  remedies 
are  becoming  scarce  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
plants  in  their  natural  habitats  have  been  largely  de- 
stroyed, partly  because  of  the  enormous  demand 
and  partly  because  of  the  carelessness  of  collectors. 
The  campus  garden  will  be  developed  as  an  experi- 
mental garden  to  find  out  what  medicinal  plants  can 
be  grown  in  our  climate,  and  how  their  medicinal 
properties  are  affected  by  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
here. 

A  number  of  valuable  drug  producing  plants  are 
native  to  Nebraska.  A  section  of  the  garden  will  be 
reserved  for  the  cultivation  of  the  native  species  and 
the  Director  of  the  School  will  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  those  interested  with  a  view  of  obtaining  native 
plants  from  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  garden 
will  be  used  for  instructional  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  intention  to  make  it  as  complete  as 
possible.  As  drug  plants  will  have  to  be  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  will  take  a  number  of 
years  to  complete  it. 

The  United  States  government  is  conducting  ex- 
perimental farms  for  drug  plant  culture  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  in  a  number  of  localities,  especially  in 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  but  no  such  work  has  been 
undertaken  under  climatic  conditions  which  we  have 
here.  The  work  will  therefore  be  watched  with  great 
interest  and  the  first  plantings  this  fall  and  next 
spi-ing  will  be  largely  with  plants  from  the  govern- 
ment's experimental  farms. 
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Includes  the  Following  Colleges  and  Schools 

THE  GRADUATE  COLLEGE — Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Work  may  be  pursued  without  reference  to  a  degree. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES— A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE — A  two-year  course  leading  tc  the  Teachers  College  Diploma.  Students 
register  in  this  college  in  the  Junior  year,  at  the  same  time  retaining  identity  in  another  college  of 
the  University  which  grants  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  simultaneous  with  the  grant- 
ing of  the  Teachers  College  Diploma  and  University  Teachers'  Certificate  by  the  Teachers  College. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE — Including  general  agriculture,  forestry  and  general  home  econom- 
ics groups.    A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING — A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering — Agricultural,  Architectural,  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical.  Also  a  six-year  Academic- 
Engineering  course. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW — Course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  One  year  of  academic  work 
in  addition  to  full  entrance  is  required  for  admission.  A  combined  Academic-Law  course  is  offered 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  four  years,  and  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  six  years. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE — A  four-years  course  in  Omaha  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine. A  six-year  course  is  offered  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, the  first  two  years'  work  being  given  at  Lincoln. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION — Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
.of  Philosophy  and  to  the  Graduate  Teachers  Diploma.  This  school  is  a  part  of  the  Graduate  College 
and  is  designed  to  prepare  for  the  higher  service  in  teaching. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE — A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  designed 
to  provide  vocational  training  for  students  preparing  for  business  or  allied  lines  of  work. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY — Two-year  and  three-year  courses.  Also  a  four-year  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS — A  four-year  cultural  course  including  the  Fine  Arts  leading  to  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE — A  secondard  schood  training  primarily  for  practical  farm  life. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  HIGH  SCHOOL — A  school  of  secondary  rank  offering  splendid  opportunities 
to  a  LIMITED  number  of  the  most  desirable  students.  Being  the  training  school  of  the  Teachers 
College  admission  can  be  had  only  on  written  application. 

THE   SUMMER   SESSION— An  eight  weeks'  course  primarily  for  teachers. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION— Courses  offered  in  many  departments  for  which  college  credit  is  granted. 
Work  in  this  department  may  be  taken  to  meet  preparatory  requirements. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  the  Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture  at  Curtis,  and  the  Experi- 
mental Sub-Stations  at  North  Platte,  Valentine,  Culbertson  and  Scottsbluff  are  also  in  charge  of  the  Board 
of  Regents. 


REGISTRATION 


First   Semester  1915-1916   Opens  Wednesday,  September  15. 

Examination   Week,    Monday  to   Saturday,  September   13-18 


On  Any  Point  of   Information   Address 
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